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EOPLE say to us, “You editors 

must get some funny letters from 
your readers.” Yes, we do receive 
some funny letters and sometimes we 
receive very beautiful ones. The girl 
who wants to know if it is proper 
for her to keep her fiance’s photo- 
graph on the night stand beside her 
bed, and the pious soul who objected 
to our calling a certain variety of 
Tulips Darwin Tulips because, so she 
said, Darwin was an atheist, and the 
ambitious soul who asked for an 


Elsie-the-She-Wolf bed when she 


The hallway of a house in 
Atlanta, Georgia, which will 
ap pear in the November issue 


Contents for 
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him a good editor. There’s some- 
thing more to his job. He has to 
see beyond these things to what these 
things mean. He may have to know 
the difference between slate and 
shingle and tar paper roofs, but 
he’s a mighty poor editor unless he 
can look beyond these material ele- 
ments and read safety, permanence 
and protection against the elements. 
He may know the intricate differ- 
ences between one furniture period 
and another but unless he can see 
beyond these details to the delight 
they give the eye, he is no sort of an 
editor. He may be able to differ- 
entiate between the varieties of flow- 
ers, but there’s something missing 
in him unless he can see beyond them 
to the beauty and burgeoning of a 
garden. In short, he has to be a 
combination of walking encyclopae- 
dia, idealist and philosopher, Think- 
ing him all these, his readers write 
to him. Their confidence and belief 
are very flattering. And it is also 
challenging; much being expected 
of him he must have much to give, 
he must live up to what his readers 
hope that he is, And if he doesn’t 
these readers soon find it out. 

When you subscribe to a magazine 
you become, together with many 
thousands of other people, the em- 
ployer of the editor. He is responsi- 
ble to you. Your interests he is 
pledged to serve and the success or 
failure of the magazine depends on 
how well he serves them. 

The staff of House & GarDeEN is 
at your command. You can bring 
it into your employ by the simple 
matter of sending a cheque for a 
subscription or by stepping to the 
nearest newsstand. It is, perhaps, the 
easiest method of employing trained 
service that has yet been discovered. 
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Let design Victrola for you 


We will build a Victrola specially designed to conform to 
your own individual requirements. This service is available 
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made Victrolas can be secured—and sketches will be prepared 
and submitted upon request. The completed instrument— the 
combined product of master designers, skilled cabinetmakers, 
and experts versed in the art of sound reproduction — will em- 
body the same superior qualities which distinguish all Victor 


products. Consult any dealer in Victor products or write to us 
direct. 
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UILDING a house is one of “those romances 

that, however expensive and bothersome, can 
be a great experience if you go into it right. You 
can’t enjoy it all alone; it really needs a wife or 
a husband to plan and argue with. And of this 
romance the planning and arguing are, perhaps, 
the most enjoyable part. They are fascinating as 
any anticipation is fascinating. To make it more 
so, to help on this romance we are working on the 
November House Planning Number. 

Frederick Houston discusses the subject of stone. 
An amazing subject! The variations in laying 
up stone walls, the effects that can be produced 
with the different types of stone. This will open 
up the issue. Further along you find paint finishes 
explained and discussed and also the treatment 
and finish of floors. Two pages will show Regency 
doors—some suitable for a big house and others 
just the sort of doorway to enliven the facade of 
a small house. 

Six houses will appear—a fine largish country 
home in Connecticut, three Cape Cod cottages, 
two Long Island houses in stucco and in clap- 
board and a brick house from Atlanta. 


| ie this same issue the bedrooms of the Four 
Ideal Smaller Homes will be furnished. These 
houses, by the way, are creating a great deal of 
interest and comment from our_readers. There 
will also be pages of fabrics and mantel arrange- 
ments and the Little Portfolio will be devoted to 
the interiors of English homes. For collectors we 
suggest looking into the St. Memin Colonial 
miniatures that are described in November. 

Two leaders in their profession will write for 
gardeners—“Chinese” Wilson, continuing his 
series, the Elizabeth Leonard Strang describing a 
city backyard in Worcester, Mass. 

This will be an indoor issue—an issue to mull 
over during those days of fall when you sit down 
beside the fire, your garden work finished for 
the year, and with time to plan the things you 
hope eventually to attain. 


ALL planting is a form of garden savings— 

like putting money in the bank and letting it 
draw interest for six months. The gardener who 
expects to reap a fortune of spring beauty can 
only have it by investing his time, his plants and 
bulbs now. Tulips and narcissus and the other 
spring flowering bulbs must go in. This is the 
last call for iris and peonies. Numerous other 


perennials raised from seed this year can be set 
out. Above all this is the time to plant field- 
grown roses, Get them into your beds this autumn 
and they will be ready to go ahead with growth 
so soon as spring warms up the ground, 


THE ABANDONED HousE 


Uae set high upon a hill, 

The old house, bit by bit, and day by day, 

Succumbs to gradual tenure of decay; 

Dust cakes and cracks on board and window sill; 

The floors slope downward and the corners fill 

With webs whose spiders die for lack of prey. . . 

I think that there is nothing more to say 

The silence waits so haunted and so still. . . 

There let the moon pause with her great, white 
hush, 

The bat’s wing with its stroke of softness brush,— 

There let the sunrise rest—while slow winds 
blow— 

Like some strayed traveller that turns to go, 

Finding no answer at the echoing door 

But stillness crying—“go, and come no more!” 


Harry KEMP 


NCE upon a time, in the Pre-Jazz Age, there 

lived a rollicking little song built around the 
refrain “And the cat came back.” One heard it 
on street corners, from the vaudeville stage, 
poured out through open small-town windows as 
one strolled past in the fragrant summer dusk. It 
monopolized the public’s fancy, and the public 
hummed, played, sang and whistled it on all 
occasions, 

The lilt of that obsolete ditty appealed strongly 
to our primitive musical ear, but we never could 
quite swallow the “coming back” part of the 
story. To us, cats were soulless, inane creatures, 
.mere selfish, useless parasites. If one of them 
should happen to come back, we were sure that 
his only motive would be hunger. 

Then Bill arrived. Wee, blue-eyed and black 
as a crow’s wing, he gazed up at us from the 
kitchen floor with a wondering steadfastness. 
Skeptically, we gave him a saucer of warm milk. 
He lapped. at it with the awkwardness of the 
unaccustomed, Gradually his furry sides distended 
to the proportions of a tennis ball. And when the 
expansion was complete, he wavered after us al! 
the long journey to the living room couch and 
shinned solemnly up our trouser-leg to a nest in 
the hollow of our arm. 

And there Bill has stayed, figuratively speaking, 


ever since. Qur presences he adores with contented 
purrings, our absences are for him periods of 
watchful waiting, our returns he welcomes with 
frantic mewings and every manifestation of joy. 
Claws he has, but they are never for mankind. 
Mice dread him, but never the neighbor’s pussies. 
Though he is a Tom, the back fence allures him 
only as a pleasant noonday basking place. 

Once we were feline skeptic, but we are no 
longer. For Big Black Bill, sleek, lithe and 
clear-eyed, has taught us that a cat can know the 
essence of devotion. . 


AST spring when the Fundamentalists and 

Modernists were staging their theological 
prize fights in the front pages of the daily press 
we were curious to know if all parsons were so 
belligerent. From the appearance of things then 
it seemed that the run of the American ministry 
was a cross between Jack Dempsey and Ignatius 
Loyola. We were about to be discouraged when 
we discovered the Planting Parsons—priests and 
ministers whose avocation and sport wasn’t dog- 
matic bull-baiting, but the seemly and gentle art 
of raising flowers. And the company makes a 
goodly list. Dean Hole, Foster-Mellar, F. Page 
Roberts, Dr. Mills and Fr. Sulliger are among 
the rosarians. Hilderic Friend wrote two large 
volumes on flowers and flower lore. Among the 
plant explorers you find the Abbe Farges, Pere 
David and Pere Delavaye, French missionaries 
who collected plants in China. Old George Herbet 
wrote of the garden of herbs and what a pastor 
should know about their medicinal properties. 
Cotton Mather wrote on the same. Fr. Pastorious 
of the Germantown settlement wrote a long poem 
on flowers, To the Rev. William Wilks we are 
indebted for the Shirley Poppy. The Rev. Joseph 
Jacobs is perhaps England’s greatest bulb en- 
thusiast. And we are curious to know the history 
of the Rev. Ewbank after whom the delicate 
mauve Darwin tulip was named, Perhaps some 
of our readers can inform us. 


5 C. N. FORESTIER, who writes on French 
gardens in this issue, is the author of “Jardins”, 
the head of the gardens of the Bagatelle in Paris 
and a landscape architect whose gardens are 
famous on the Continent. Miss Minnie Ebbersol, 
who won the $100 prize offered to students of 
horticultural schools for the best gardeniny 
article, is a student of the College of Industrial 
Arts at Denton, Texas. Emile Mardfin, who 


writes on Broadleaf Evergreens is a_horticul- 
turist practising in New York, 
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A MODERN FRENCH PARTERRE 


This brilliant formal panel borders 
one side of the broad stretch of turf 
at the rieht and is balanced beyond by 
a garden of similar design. Its immacu- 
late gravel paths divide square-cut beds, 
hbox-edeed filled with such durable and 


dependable plants as Candytuft, Begon- 
ias and Geraniums, all of which are ex- 
tenstwely used in France and fit neatly and 
effectively into textile-like patterns of 
this sort, A. Vera, a designer of modern- 
ist tendencies, was the landscape architect 
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From Earltwst Examples to Those of Today, Formality, Orderly Ar- 
rangement, and Simplified Planting Have Been Distinguishing Features 


HE garden is a school of patience. 
Whatever its nature may be, its 
true beauty is in having grown old. So 
Cato, who did not disdain writing about 
things of the soil, remarked that if it be 
necessary to reflect long before building, 
one must not defer planting. Nothing, in 
fact, is more astonishing in the remains of 
our old French gardens than the majestic 
grandeur to which they attain with age. 
The long pleached walks of Tilleuls, of 
Erables, of Orbes, the long and high walls 
of Charmilles—all these had to age. Those 
bowers of Charmilles and Tilleuls are as 
characteristic traits of our old gardens as 
the Cypresses and evergreen Oaks are of 
those of Italy. 
Numerous are our gardens in France 


J. C. N. FORESTIER 


where the magnificence of embroidered 
parterres has disappeared with the dispersal 
of fortunes, but where the lovely arrange- 
ments of the ensemble still remain. There, 
gardeners yet trim the Lindens and Elms 
that are more than two hundred years old. 
There come to mind gardens like that of 
the Chateau de Reverseaux, whose owner, 
M. le Comte de Gouvion St-Cyr, grand- 
son of the Maréchal of Napoleon I, piously 
continues to keep it in repair. And the 
avenues of the little town of Vernon, 


The spirited gardens of Vatx le Vicomte 
were designed by Notre at the time of 
Louis XIV, when lavishness was the 
custom and such grandeur of scale as 
this was counted nothing extraordinary 


rivalling those of the Chateau de Bizy, 
which they enclose. 

The garden is not merely an architec- 
tural work, but the result of the common 
labors of man and nature, of a constant 
care for the plants and flowers which one 
shares with God. But it is an error to think 
that we can, with the most ingenious means 
and the most picturesque associations, at- 
tain that mysterious harmony with which 
Nature by slow degrees clothes all things. 

Thus, renouncing natural picturesque- 
ness, our ancestors preferred the strict and 
regular framework, the full and clear re- 
sult of the effort of their brain and of 
their hands. Freed from the ceaseless wars, 
wearied by long journeys on_ horseback, 
under the rain and snow, among the pro- 
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jecting brambles and encroaching wildness, 
they gave their love to everything that 
might strikingly give them the feeling of 
repose; they wished, near their abodes, a 
nature absolutely subject to their will. 
They were tired of wildness, as we per- 
haps are today tired of civilization, And 
their gardens appeared regular and sym- 
metric, sharply divided between masses of 
foliage shaped into architectural forms. 
The simplicity, or rather the clarity of 
the French spirit, which perhaps comes to 
us with the perpetual moderation of our 
climate and countryside, makes us desire 


unity in all endeavors. 

At the beginning, and even towards the 
end of the Sixteenth Century, the French 
gardens were cut simply into an infinitude 
of equal squares. Each of these squares was 
planned for the cultivation of flowers, 
fruits, vegetables and medicinal plants, 
but each of the squares had a different ar- 
rangement. In the houses of the grands 
seigneurs these cultures gradually took the 
form of ornaments that grew more and 
more complicated, and in which all the 


ingeniousness and art of the gardeners was 
given free rein. 


House & Garden 


Claude Monet, the 
painter, against a 
Delphinium  back- 
ground in his gar- 
den at Giverny—a 
garden which fol- 
lows no particular 
school but is never- 
theless a spot of 
ravishing beauty 


In the prints of the time, one notices the 
tendency, towards the end of the Sixteenth 
Century, to treat the squares as an impor- 
tant part of the ensemble—Hotels de 
Nevers and d’Angouléme, for instance. 

Under the reign of Henri IV, the Mol- 
lets, péere et fils, gardeners of the royal 
house, commenced more noticeably to sub- 
ordinate each arrangement of the detail 
to a single composition. Then they sub- 
stituted the ‘Boxwood for the old plants 
of the borders used in the past: Mint, Sweet 
Marjoram, Pinks, etc. These designs were 
works so minutely studied and executed 


The Lily pool and 
Japanesque bridge in 
Monet’s Normandy 
garden have served 
as subjects for some 
of the artist’s most 
famous paintings 
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The effective use of potted 
plants and the Lily pool in the 
tile-set brick paving are fea- 
tures of this modern garden m 
Southern France 


A raised, octagonal fountain in 
this same garden at Beziers 
is done in tiles of brilliant 
blues and gold and filled with 


aquatics 


The unusual benches on the ter- 
race are made of brick, the 
edges and points of the pattern 
of blue tiles. J.C. N. Forestier, 
landscape architect 


The entrance to the rose per- 

gola in the Beziers garden of 

Joseph Guy is guarded by twe 

imposing figures by the sculp. 
tor, Injalbert 


_ 
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The last terrace in one of the 
loweliest ¢ardens in Normandy, 
at Brecy. Designed in the 17th 
century by Francois Massart, 


the famous architect 


1 simple warden near Lake 
Geneva which exhibits the pleas- 
ant tendencte of plan and 


planting in smaller examples of 


modern French work 


House & Garden 


A characteristic allée of the 
larger French gardens is this at 
the chateau of Vitry-la-Ville, 
with its high clipped hedges of 


European Hornbeam 


view at Vitry-la-Ville 


shows well the three essentials 
of French gardens: an impres- 
sive plan, decorative device:, 


effective enclosures 
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The gardens at 
Chantilly, designed 
by Le Notre, are 
one vast pattern of 
parterres—some in 
box-lined turf and 
others in marble- 
edged water 


that they took the name of embroideries. 
Berain, Boyceau, Daniel Marot have pub- 
lished collections solely devoted to these 
designs in Box and colored sands, collec- 
tions that are today sought out not only by 
gardeners, but by decorators and designers 
of real embroideries and silks. 

In his “Theatre des Plans et Jardin- 
ages”, published at Paris in 1652, Mollet, 
gardener of King Henri IV, explains to us 
how he was led for the first time to employ 
the Boxwood for his designs and borders. 
He speaks of the Chateau d’Anet: 


“These are the first parterres and em- 


This modernist gar- 
den by A. Verais a 
study here in differ- 
ent tones of green—- 
those of turf, Box 
and clipped Euony- 


mous radicans 


broidered compartments ever in 
France (those of Chateau d’Anet); .. . 
I have always continued since to make 
large numbers of them... ; so that I 
no longer have refrained from making 
compartments in little squares, each one in 
a different style... .” 

Further on, he adds: “In those days 
when I commenced to make the earliest 
Compartment in Embroidery, the Box 
Plant was still seldom employed, because 
very few persons of quality wished to 
plant Box in their gardens; for this reason 
I had to plant my Compartment in Em- 


broidery of many sorts of garden plants, 
so that they would form a diversity of 
greens. But seeing that such garden plants 
cannot endure long in this climate of 
France, by reason of the two extremities, 
that is to say the great heat and the great 
cold that we experience; so that one has 
much trouble and expense in changing and 
replanting the Compartments every three 
years, I was led to make researches into the 
Box Plant in order not to be put to this 
trouble of changing them so often.” 

“In the year 1594, the late Henri le 

(Continued on page 150) 
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OF OUR GARDESS 


Herein Are Set Down A Few of The Problems 


Garden 


Intelligent 


HE growth of interest in gardening is one of the most quiet 

and insistent of beneficial movements taking place in this 
country. It is a natural consequent on the opening up of the 
countryside and the revival of country living which the automobile 
has made possible. Each year sees more families attracted to the 
country for either the whole of the year or a part of it. Each year 
ces more old houses being bought up and remodeled or restored or 
new houses erected in those areas that are removed from city limits. 
To have a garden about such a home is a logical dream readily 
realized. And once a garden is made, once the fever catches, there 
is no end to the interest and enthusiasm of the owners. 

This awakening and growth of garden interest has many mani- 
festations. It has created a more beautiful countryside. It has 
resulted in an amazing number of garden clubs, in enlarged 
memberships of the special flower societies, in the development of 
a great business for seedsmen and nurserymen, in the reading of 
books and magazines devoted to gardening. It has also gradually 
brought about an astounding intelligence and curiosity about 
flowers and vegetables, trees, vines and shrubs among people to 
whom, a few years back, these were unknown worlds. 

This beginning promises a future. What is that future? What 
lies ahead for the American garden? 

If this consciousness of green growing things is to be limited 
merely by the boundary of one’s property, its ultimate usefulness 
will be thwarted. Our garden consciousness must grow just as 


our gardens grow—to the fullness of fruit and flowers that all 


can enjoy. 

It would be very discouraging if the property owner who boasts 
of his healthy trees should not show an equal active interest in the 
preservation of the forests of this country and in the planting and 
care of trees in his town. It would be illogical if a man’s interest 
in roses or dahlias or gladioli on his own place should not extend to 
public test gardens where the best varieties of these flowers can be 
tried out or where they can be displayed for the enjoyment of the 
public. In short, our garden consciousness will eventually include 
a civic and national consciousness toward gardening. 


EFORE the garden lovers of America stand several impor- 

tant matters that will be solved only through their devoted 
interest. There is the great problem of Quarantine 37, and of 
state quarantines, the problem of the preservation of our forests 
and the protection of our National Parks, the preservation of our 
wild flowers and the discovery and dissemination of those that 
so far are limited to restricted areas. 

Quarantine 37 was originally established to prevent the intro- 
duction of plant diseases through imported plant materials. By 
cutting off foreign competition it has spurred American nursery- 
men to the raising of their own stock. It has also led to higher 
prices, to the disappearance of some varieties easily obtainable 
before and to difficulties in importing plants. Any quarantine is 
an instrument designed to work good that can, in the wrong 
hands, become a tool for injustice and for the restraint of a good 
and useful trade, It is the duty of garden lovers to see that it does 


Lovers Can 


Help Solve 


not work injustice and is not mal-administered. It is also their dut 
to see that men of wide vision are placed in charge of ou 
quarantines and not insular and narrow-minded men whose inter- 
est lies more in diseases and bugs than in fruit and flowers. 

Inter-state quarantines are also a necessity at times, but garde: 
lovers can well keep an eye on them, because if misguided locai 
enthusiasts lose their perspective on the subject of plant diseases wi 
will eventually see this country divided into small sections beyond 
which plants cannot be shipped. The man in Connecticut will not 
be able to buy plants from the dealer in Pennsylvania and the 
dealer in Pennsylvania will have to exist as best he can on local 
trade. This sort of thing would be a calamity not only to the 
nursery business but to gardening in America. 

Many benefits can result from Quarantine 37 and not the 
least of them is an awakening interest in the native flora of 
this country. Alpine plants, for example. There are still quanti- 
ties of choice things growing in our western mountain ranges that 
can be acclimatised and made useful for rock gardens in various 
other sections. ‘They may prove as beautiful, healthy and satis- 
factory as the alpines from Switzerland and China. Certain of 
our native flowers, trees and shrubs, however, require protection. 
We cannot rob the wilderness of them any more than we can rob 
our forests and expect abundance. They should be carefully pre- 
pagated by nurserymen and specialists and gradually find their 
place in the catalogs. It isa good rule never to lift from its native 
meadow or wood any plant that can be bought from a nurseryman 
who has propagated it. 


ANY of our wild flowers suffer from the lack of popular 

appreciation. In England and on the Continent they are 
carefully raised and contribute their beauty to the glory of gardens. 
A rock garden specialist told us the other day that she has been 
obliged to send to Switzerland for seeds of American wild flowers, 
seed that, were these flowers appreciated here, should be available 
in any seed store. 

Garden enthusiasts who visit England are apt to complain 
that we make no such gardens here. True, the climate is not 
as favorable in parts of this country; there is not such an 
abundance of moisture and the heat is not so tempered as in 
England. True, also, that English gardeners exercise intelligence 
in the handling of their plants, and it cannot be said that garden 
intelligence is widespread here. This will come with practise, 
however. 

The future of gardening in America will depend for its success 
upon the application of this sort of intelligence. Our garden pride 
will be based not so much on being able to grow things in general, 
but on the manner in which we grow those plants that are 
adaptable to our variations of climate. American gardens for 
Americans is an ambition not to be despised. 

Let us appreciate and develop the plants we have, let us extend 
that interest to all classes of people, let us have in each town and 
city public gardens where these flowers are grown for public study 
and pleasure. 
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STEPPING DOWN TO THE DOORWAY 


A sense of security, and a nice feeling of 
being well enclosed, is given this entrance 
hallway of a modern English house by the 
circumstance of its opening upon a sunken 
terrace—a device that might be used to prac- 


tical and artistic advantage by any house that 
lies upon a steep slope and is entered from 
above. The often open interior is appro- 
priately treated with few and simply handled 
materials: solid oak woodwork and stone floor 
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Pleasing at all 
seasons is Sar- 
gent’s Juniper 
with its dense 
foliage rising 
from one to three 
feet high 


GREEN 


CARPETS 


VARIOUS 


GROUNDS 


By ‘fudicious Selection One Can Find Hardy Plant Material That Is 


Attractive in 


ROUND covering plants are an indis- 
pensable element in every well or- 
dered garden. That no home is complete 
without a lawn is a truism and the grasses 
are among the finest ground-covers we 
boast. But there are other parts of the 
garden including the ground beneath trees, 
borders of, pathways and open vistas where 
low-growing plants which hug the ground 
and form a pleasing carpet of green are in 
request. Mother Nature—economical yet 
paradoxically extravagant — provides in 
abundance plant material for clothing all 


The Cotoneasters require full exposure 
to the sun, The horizontalis form is 
shown below, Among its advantages are 
scarlet fruits borne all winter long 


Form and Color and Suited to 


E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


For roadside planting few ground covers 
can equal the Yellow-root. It lays a 
dense, shining green carpet along the 
ground, touched with purple blossoms 


Any Situation 


but the most arid and frigid regions of the 
globe. The depths of the tropical forests 
are carpeted with a wondrous miscellany 
of plants; the open treeless areas of the 
world with grasses and herbs in great vari- 
ety; the alpine regions with herbs and low 
shrubs, endless in species which usually bear 
richly colored flowers; the boreal regions 
of the world with low, trailing stem-root- 
ing plants, many of which are evergreen in 
character. For us who garden in northern 
lands these boreal plants of a shrubby 
(Continued on page 106) 


Bearberry is without a superior as a 
ground cover in the open. White or 
pinkish urn-shaped flowers are followed 
by wine-red fruits tipping the shoots 
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As a carpet for open 
places the common 
Thyme is deservedly 
popular. White, scarlet 
and purplish flowered 
varieties are available 


Leucothoé catesbei doe: 
well in the shade of 
trees. Its gracefully 


arching evergreen 
branches bear sprays of 
white Spring blossoms 


Ferns seem to luxu- 
riate in the shade 


under spreading 

Hemlocks and Firs, 

Not a few of our 

native sorts are ever- 
green 


Among the several Ju- 
nipers suitable for 
ground covers the hori- 
zontalis form is espe- 
cially worthy. It forms 
a mat of varying greens 
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FOUR 


SMALLER 


DINING 


House & Garder 


The garage and service e) - 
trance of the house a-- 
signed by Richard 1, 
Dana, jr., are clever: 
planned to give forma’. 
ity to the exterior an 
privacy to the garden «a: 
the rear of the house. Th 
garden comprises the viex: 
from the dining room 
avindows 


ROOMS 


This Month Our Decorators Create the Dining 


Rooms of the Four Smaller Ideal 


HE dining room of our French house 
echoes the taste and 
comfort of living so prevalent among the 
well-to-do classes in 18th Century Nor- 


mandy and the Provinces. 


refinement of 


The walls are 
painted a lemon yellow with the mouldings, 
which simulate paneling, lightly glazed in 
salmon pink. The cornice 
is glazed to match the wall; 


but belong to the same period of Italian 


furniture as the chairs do of French, so 


that the fusion of sty les is perfect. 

This room aptly illustrates the possibility 
of combining different pieces of different 
nationalities and yet having perfect har- 
mony. The use of the consoles as serving 


Homes 


tables is a noteworthy relief and deviation 
from the more obvious serving table. 

The curtains are in Chinese taste, a note 
so essential for the decoration of a French 
room of this time and period. Their color- 
ing repeats and accents the color scheme of 
the room. The lighting fixtures are 
girandoles in dull silver 
finish with crystal and ame- 


and the ceiling is a lemon 
cream. The interiors of the 
wall cabinets are painted a 
rich blue. The fireplace is 
veined marble 
with steel andirons and fire- 


of purple 


backs. A parquet floor is 
stained light brown and 
waxed. ‘The rug is of téte 


de négre wide-leom carpet- 
ing bound at each end with 
self-color braid. 


The overmantel is a copy 


thyst pendants. ‘These are 
wired for electricity. ‘Two 
are placed upon the man- 
telpiece and one on each 
console table. This gives 
a nice diffusion of light 
and, while the light is suffi- 
cient from a practical point 


of an old Toile de Jouy on 


which are shown ancient 
scenes and views of 
printed in red, 


been mounted 


Paris 
This has 
flush with 
the wall under narrow 
mouldings and has been 
varnished to give it the ap- 
pearance of an old map. 
The chairs are copies of 
an old French chair which 
shows a strong English in- 
fluence and a flavor of Nor- 
The 


walnut 


mandy. finish is an- 


tique which has 
been waxed and the rushed 


seats are stained to corres- 


pond to the chair coloring. 


The consoles are Italian, 


of view, an unpleasant 
glare is avoided, Extra can- 
dles should be used on the 
table during meal time. 

The china selected for 
this room was a deep rich 
cream with finely moulded 
printed with 
floral designs in shades of 
mauve; it is a reproduction 
of an antique service. 

A room of this character 
carries no more formality 
about it than would be 
found inany well-appointed 


(Continued on page 124) 


edges and 


Reproductions of antique 
Italian console tables are 
of walnut in dull finish. 
Girandoles with dull silver 


finish mountings have ame- 
thyst and crystal pendants. 
These are equipped for 


electricity 
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Two console tables used as 

erving tables are placed ad- 

vantageously near the service 

door. The owal table detracts 

from what might otherwise 
be a monotony of form 


For curtains is used a semi-glazed 
36 inch chintz with a background 
of sage green on which is a design 
in blues, yellows, pinks and tans 


DINING 
TABLE 


Built-in wall cabinets and French 
eindows overlooking the garden 
give this room an air of interest 
and charm effective and unusual 
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N furnishing the combination living and 

dining room in the house designed by 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, an effort was made 
to give this interior an appearance of a liv- 
ing room at all but actual meal times. For 
this reason the furniture selected was 
mainly of the living room type. The drop 
leaf mahogany table, which serves as a 


The walls of this living-dining 
room are painted hvdranceablue, a 
soft background for the furniture 
at this end—secretaire, tall plant 
stands, mahogany table, and chairs 


SOFA 


House & Garden 


Since the living room in 

Mr. Gilchrist’s house serves 

also for dining room, the 

furniture is so arranged as 

to afford both service and 

a tasteful appearance in 
either capacity 


dining table, is also an excellent size for a 
living room of this kind, and between meals 
it holds a lamp, flowers, books, etc. The 
lovely Heppelwhite chairs are at home in 
either room and we were fortunate in find- 
ing an arm chair that could be used at 
both the secretary and dining table. 
The secretary bookcase at the far end 
of the room isa type much used in England 
in dining rooms as well as living rooms. 
English people live in their dining rooms 
far more than we do, one end frequently 
being furnished as a morning room with 
one or two comfortable chairs and a secre- 


tary of thiskind. Here the shelves may be 
used for books or china and the drawers 
below provide space for the linen not in 
every day use. 

A graceful note at this end of the room 
is the use of slender wooden plant stands 
on either side of the secretary. These, 

(Continued on page 126) 


Below is the dining room end in its 
between-meal state, At mealtimes 
the table is opened up and the 
chairs placed. A china closet bal- 
ances the shelves of the living end 
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On the farther side of the 


house, its three French win- 
dows overlooking the gar- 
den terrace, Mr. Gilchrist 
has placed his living room 
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The curtains are of semi-glazed 
chintz with a salmon ground and a 
flower design in beige, henna, mauve 
and the hydrangea blue which is 

also the coloring of the walls 


The side lights are two-bracket elec- 

tric sconces with crystal drops and a 

mirror back plate edged with a nar- 

row strip of blue glass. A pair is at oe 
each end of the room - 


As will be _ recalled 
from the view of the 
living room end shown 
in the September issue, 
bookshelves are placed 
midway down one of 
the walls. To balance 
these on the dining 
room side are the china 
shelves and linen and 
silver cupboards 


A book table with hanging es 
shelves above is placed be- : 
tween two of the windows ay 
and marks the transition see, 
between the room’s two ends 
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HE sturdy structural details 
and furniture and the intense 
rich coloring of this dining room 


iron brackets in dull rusted finish. 
These may be used as electric can- 
dles, or should a more mellow light 


fuse into an effect which makes for 


be preferred, a two inch beeswax 


ease of living and bespeaks true 
hospitality. 
Wide-beamed oak flooring is 


candle can be used. 
The curtains are hung with trav- 
erse fixtures on rods which are 


stained a dark brown and is finished 
with a dull gloss varnish which is 
kept in good condition by frequent 
rubbing with furniture polish. The 
danger of slipping is thus done away 
with, while the varnish finish in no 
way detracts from the appearance 


of the floor. Corner cupboards, 


DINING 
TABLE. 


REFECTORY 


concealed in grooves in the wooden 
framework. The linen is a copy of 
the quaint old tapestries that hung 
in every well-regulated Jacobean 
home of ample means. No valances 
or glass curtains are necessary in a 
room of this type, and, moreover, 
they would detract from the struc- 


paneling and mouldings are in 


natural colored oak rubbed with 
i pia and waxed, 


tural beauty of the window and its 
framework. 
The Welsh dresser, chairs and 


The walls and ceiling are a hand- 
finished plaster that has been rubbed 
with sepia, smoked with a gas torch 
and finished with a dull gloss var- 
nish, 

For lighting fixtures we select 
reproductions of antique wrought- 


Built-in corner cupboards simplify to a great 
extent the furnishing, and give the semblance 
of a deep bay to the farther end of the room. 
This affords fine light for the day-time meals 


table are reproductions of old Eng- 


DINING ROOM 
xX 16 


lish pieces and are in dull antique 
finish. ‘The chairs have cushions of 
red jaspé sunfast attached to them 
by self-coloured cords. 
The Turkish rug has a warm red 
(Continued on page 126) 


Furniture in this dining room is arranged 
with consideration for practicability and ease 
of service. Interest is produced by richness 
of coloring in carpet, china and curtains 
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The dining room in the house 

by Howell & Thomas is lo- 

cated in the rear and com- 

mands the view of what will 

be a charming rock and natu- 
ralistic garden 


Scences of rural English country The hand-blocked 36” curtain 


and life are depicted in deep shades er . — x linen copies the quaint old tapes- 
of blue on a white ground, in this tries on which, against preposter- 
china for the house whose archi- ous hills, are sport dogs and deer. 
tecture is of Tudor tendencies Rich blues and tans, on a crimson Deep blues, greens, reds and tans 


ground, combine in a small all-over 
pattern to make this an ideal rug for an 
English type of dining room 


a 


Authentic copies of aWelsh 
dresser and an English 
chair are in natural colored 
oak with an antique finish, 
Wrought iron sconces can 
be used for electricity or 
for beeswax candles 
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HE color scheme of the dining 

room in the Spanish house designed 
by Johnson, Kaufmann and Coate is 
red, white and blue. The plaster walls 
are painted a rather bright gray blue and 
antiqued, ‘This color is more interesting 
than the ordinary cream plaster wall and 
gives the room a rich, dignified back- 
ground, The woodwork is painted a 
darker shade and glazed. 

In striking contrast to this soft, rest- 
ful tone is the color of the curtain—a 
printed cotton cloth with the luminous 
quality of old damask. It has a deep 
yellow ground, almost gold color, and a 


The Kashmir goat's hair rug in fan- 
tastic design and colors can be used 
for a hanging either over the chest 
pictured below, or a mirror can be 
substituted, as shown on page 75 


Vt 


House & Garden 


The dining room of th 
Spanish type of house open 
on a broad terrace that run 
beneath the balcony picture: 
in this view. It command 
the formal flower beds of 
the walled-in patio 


design in warm rose red. It is a soft, 
pliable material that from a distance 
looks remarkably like old hand loomed 
brocade. The curtains are hung with 
loops on a wrought iron rod. If under 
curtains are desired, heavy coarse net 
might be dyed the color of the walls and 
bound in red, 

It would be interesting to use plain 
white Italian pottery in this room— 
Deruta and Bassano ware. The note of 
white would be a charming contrast to 
the blue walls and rose red curtains, and 
in place of Italian linen, a piece of deep 

(Continued on page 130) 


One end of the room has a china 
cupboard with doors, a chest, and 
the door leading to the hallway 
painted grayish blue. Walls are 
painted bright gray blue and antiqued 
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The floor plan shows the disposi- 
tion of the furniture, the doors 
and windows, The door at the 
bottom leads to the terrace. The 
window to the left is pictured 
below. The door on the right 
leads to the pantry and the door 
above to the hallway 


While plain white Italian pottery 
could be used for table service, the 
china in the cupboard might be of 
more colorful pattern. The interior 
of this cupboard may be painted 
bright blue to make it a color accent 


SIDE. TABLE. 
(MIRROR OVER) 


DINING 


DINING 
TABLE 


ROO 


5° * 20° 


In the perspective below is shown 
the pantry side of the dining room, 
with its serving table and wail 
pockets of wrought tron. Both 
tables are Spanish reproductions, On 
the floor is a Wilton Persian rug 
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FALL PLANTING 


House & Garden 


IN THE PERENNIAL GARDEN 


By Planting Now You Gain a Lap on the 


Seasons and Assure Abundant Bloom Next Y ear 


L,THOUGH in the minds of many 
people spring is the one and only time 
to plant, we are beginning to awaken to 
the great possibilities of fall planting as 
well. It has always been a source of re- 
gret in the spring that the time for garden 
work was so short; we feel that it is unwise 
to plant many of the shrubs and perennials, 
which we really wanted very badly, aftes 
they have made a full growth of leaves. 
Even if we have discovered that it is pos- 
sible to plant successfully under such con- 
ditions if we use enough care, we feel more 
assurance when we do this work in the fall. 
We can work more leisurely and ac- 
complish much more when we are not 
rushed, By fall planting we are able to 
secure a wealth of very early bloom from 
such things as Forsythia, Dogwood, Peon- 
ies, Iris, and the host of other charming 
spring beauties. 

Whereas the advantages of fall planting 
are apparent we must consider the ways 
and means of doing it successfully. First 
we should plan to start early enough to 
enable the newly planted materials to es- 
tablish good root systems before the ground 
free zes, otherwise they will not be able to 
forge ahead very early in the spring. There 
is danger also from the thawing and freez- 
ing of the ground during the winter, for 
this action is liable to heave them out of 
the ground if they do not have a firm foot- 
hold, 

The soil of the garden must be as 
thoroughly worked and fertilized as in the 
spring, and sufficient moisture must be sup- 
plied by watering after the plants are in 
the ground, unless of course there are 
abundant rains, for the fall planted ma- 
terial grows after the same fashion as the 
spring planted, 


FTER the plants are in place, and 

have become established, we must plan 
for adequate winter protection. Ordi- 
narily perennials are hardy, but newly 
planted ones do not have roots which are 
acclimated to their new locations so such 
plants are very susceptible to unevenesses 
in temperature. A mulch of straw, litter, 
or manure is the best protective agent, and 
will also act as a fertilizing agent. 

It is unwise to prune in the fall when 
one plants, and especially if one is plant- 
ing things which bloom in the spring, for 
such plants have already formed their 
blossom buds, and pruning will take away 
1 number of them and spoil the natural 
grace of the plant. In the latitude of New 
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York the danger of winter killing is slight, 
and the pruning work can be done just as 
well after growth has started in the spring. 
However, pruning on spring blooming 
plants must be done as soon as they have 
bloomed so that they can immediately 
start the growth of the blossom wood of 
another season. Late or summer bloom- 
ing things such as the Rose of Sharon and 
the Hydrangeas may be pruned in the fall 
or early in the spring without damage to 
their blossom buds, 

Pruning of fall planted material must 
be done fairly early, if it is delayed until 
spring, in order that a more even balance 
may be secured between the roots, which 
were more or less cut off when the plant 
was planted in the fall, and the top, for 
this will greatly help the rapid recovery of 
the plant. 


OPULAR belief has it that the best 

season for Rose planting is in the spring. 
Experiment, however, has proven con- 
clusively that fall planted Roses give the 
best results. ‘The great bugaboo has been 
winter killing, but as there are several ex- 
cellent methods of preventing this, and the 
extra root growth which a Rose bush se- 
cures during the last few warm weeks of 
autumn more than offsets this danger by 
giving us an earlier and more abundant 
supply of roses next summer, we.should 
therefore not delay longer on this account. 

The success of Rose growing depends 
largely upon the selection of a good healthy 
and robust stock, which is adaptable to our 
climatic conditions, and upon a soil con- 
dition which is rich enough, deep enough, 
and moist enough to produce excellent 
results. 

Fall planting of Roses avoids the use of 
dormant stock. ‘That is stock which has 
been dug the previous fall by the growers 
and stored in cellars for the spring trade. 
If we secure our Roses in the fall they are 
freshly dug ready to continue growing, 
whereas in the spring most of the small 
fibrous roots are all dried up, and we have 
to wait for a new set to develop before the 
top of the plant begins to grow. Rose 
bushes purchased in the fall are not only 
fresher, but should be cheaper, for we save 
the grower his storage charges. 

In the autumn of the year one is not 
hurried by the rush in growth with which 
we have to cope in the spring, and we have 
the time to dig and fertilize our Rose beds 
properly before we plant them. The deeper 
you work the soil, and the more thoroughly 


you mix the well rotted manure into it, the 
better your bushes will thrive. Roses 
thrive in such properly prepared soil, for it 
keeps moist longer under summer con- 
ditions, and such natural moisture is far 
better than constant watering with a hose. 

To prevent winter killing trim the 
newly planted Rose back severely, leaving 
only two or three buds on the main stalk. 
Then just before the heavy frosts set in 
draw the surrounding soil up about the 
stalk, making a hill or mound which prac- 
tically covers it. After the ground has 
frozen cover the entire bed with a litter 
of cornstalks, salt hay, or manure. These 
precautions will stave off winter killing, 
and secure a quick and vigorous growth in 
the spring. 

Another plant family which seems to 
respond successfully to fall planting is 
the Peonies. Reason and experiment have 
shown without a doubt that the best 
time to plant these gorgeous adjuncts to 
perennial gardens is either in September or 
early October. Spring planting is inadvis- 
able for several reasons, one of which is 
that it is extremely difficult to handle suc- 
cessfully such brittle roots after they 
have started to grow. Another reason is 
that a spring planted Peony is very liable 
to sulk for a long time, during which it 
becomes acclimated to its new location. 
This gives rise to the old idea that a Peony 
moved just before its season of bloom will 
never blossom until it is lifted and planted 
at the proper season—that is, after the 
season of the year when it normally would 
have blossomed. Of course this is not 
wholly true, but it is a recognized fact that 
Peonies dislike to be moved, and must be 
handled carefully, and at a season of the 
year when as little root disturbance as 
possible results; therefore the fall is much 
the better time for such work. 


ERHAPS one of the reasons why 

American gardens in general are not 
successful in growing Peonies is because in- 
sufficient attention is given to the proper 
planting and culture. They do not require 
too rich a soil; ordinary garden soil is ex- 
cellent, but if it is poor it should be enriched 
by an application of well rotted manure 
thoroughly broken up and mixed with the 
soil. “Too much fertilizer is worse than not 
enough, for it will not only injure the 
plant, but is very liable to kill it altogether. 
Never mulch the roots in winter with 
manure; use straw, salt hay or leaves. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


Hewitt 


The library in the 
homeof Mrs. Artemus 
L. Gates, at Locust 
Valley, L. 1., 1s com- 
fortable room in 
which the books them- 
selves play the major 
role in the decoration 


and color scheme. 
Walker & Gillette, 
architects 


att 


An old French scentc 
wall paper is the dec- 
orative feature in the 
dining room of the 
home of F. Trubee 
Davison at Locust 
Valley, L. 1. The fur- 
niture is mahogany of 
simple lines. Walker 
& Gillette, architects 
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Drix Duryea 


The walls in the livine 
room of the New York 
apartment of Mrs. Robert 
Scott are bluish green. Cur- 
tains and slip covers are of 
chintz in dull green, soft 
yellow and red. Blue dam- 
ask is used on the sofa with 
bright yellow satin cushions 


The furniture of the Scott 
dining room is a combina- 
tion of several types of 
furniture—chairs pale yel- 
low, table and cabinet of 
French walnut, with gilded 
mouldings. The console is 
painted pale green, Mrs. 
Buel was the decorator 
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The rooms on this page 
are in the home of Mrs. 
Randolph Ortman, Green- 
aood, Va. In the dining 
room the beige and gray 
walls are paneled with 
grisailles; the curtains are 
beige, green and black. 
Miss Gheen, decorator 


The living room has green 
walls with red and yellow 
marble pilasters and cur- 
tains of a chintz, which is 
also found on some of the 
chairs. Other chairs are in 
brown leather. The walnut 
couch has a gold cover. 
Thomas H, Ellett, architect 
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SOME OF 


THE COLONIAL 


From left to righ 
these are: an open fat 
lamp, an America: 


betty lamp of 1630, a 
q sperm oil spinning 
: lamp, another type o/ 
i betty lamp and an earl 
| American weaver’s 
lamp 


LIGHTS 


In These Primitive Lamps and Lanterns Can Be 
Read the Evolution of Early American Illumination 


MONG other problems that con- 
A fronted the early settl rs of this coun- 
try was the question of illumination. 
After sundown the first American homes 
were dark save for fire light and for the 
sputtering ot pine fagots and fat lamps; 
and from those pine fagots the evolution of 
lighting can gradually be traced. 

The pine knot stove flare gave the early 
illumination, uncertain and unconstant 
though it was. Several of these resinous 
torches were burned at one time. The 
pine knot stove, illustrated on this page, 
dates from this early period and is said to 
have been used in church and at other 
vatherings. In some of the back-bush sec- 
tions of the North these fagots were used 
as late as 1820. 

Candles were the next step in the evolu- 
tion of Colonial lighting. At first the 
tallow was imported and the wick was the 
pith of a rush, dipped into tallow again and 
again until it became a tallow dip. It was 
held in a rush light holder. 

Tallow from sheep later wn 
provided candle material 
and the home making of 
candles, assisted by itinerant 
candle-emakers, became a 
recularinstitution of family 
life. After the rush and 
candle lights came primitive 
oil lamps, the betty lamp 
being the earliest. The oil 
was extracted from fish o1 
from the fat of wild 
animals, and a twisted rag 
served for wick. Late: 
whale fishing brought 
sperm oil to these shores, 
which gave rise to the 
sperm oil lamp. From that 
point illumination passed on 
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to the camphine, kerosene and gas periods 
and finally to the electricity of today. 
Greater advance has been made in illum- 
ination in the past thirty years than in all 
the centuries that preceded. 

The fat lamp was a sputtering affair 
and not pleasant to smell, and yet the Pil- 
grims seemed to survive with them. The 
types of these lamps were numerous, some 


Pine knot stove and flare used in 
churches and other gatherings. It dates 


from about 1700 


very simple, others curiously wrought from 
iron, pewter, brass; even stone sconces such 
as the Indians used were not uncommon. 
Sperm oil lamps also took varied forms. 

The collection illustrated here indicates 
that certain trades, professions and occu- 
pations had their own specific types of 
lighting appliances—the pulpit lamp, the 
spinner’s lamp, the weaver’s lamp, the 
lamp used by sailors in the forecastle, the 
rush light, the pine knot and flare stove. 
The New England lantern, illustrated at 
the bottom of the opposite page, is said by 
historians to be the type used by Paul Re- 
vere, and not the pierced tin kind whose 
light could not be seen at fifty paces. 

The single stem glass lamp with pewter 
fittings was the lamp commonly used in 
bedrooms, whereas the two-, three- and 
four-burner types were used at quilting 
bees, shucking parties and in those depart- 
ments of the household where increased 
illumination was necessary. 

The spinning lamp was 

~™ also known as the sparking 

lamp; its feeble, unob- 

trusive light was frequently 

praised in song and story 
of those early days. 

There has been consider- 
able speculation as to the 
derivation of the term 
betty lamp: the old Gallic 
word “butty” or gravy is 
unquestionably the origin of 
this. In the Arran Islands 
a similar lamp is called a 
“butty glim.” 

First, a single stem glass 

‘ lamp with pewter fit- 
tings, then a double stent 

pewter lamp, thenatriple 


and finally a quadruple 
burner lamp 
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(Above) A carrying and stand- 
ing betty lamp; a pulpit lamp; 
a betty lamp on stand; and a 
spout wick lamp for melted fat 


(Below) The first is a reading 
lamp with a magnifying lens, 
and the other two are scutty 
lamps which were used on ships 


From left to right: 
the earliest form of 
camphine lamp with 
aide wick; a cam- 
phine lamp with 
shade; a bull’s eye 
lanthorn and a New 
England farm lan- 
tern of 1730. These 
and the other lamps 
are from the author’s 
collection 


(Left) The dominie’s lamp, used 
for study or pulpit; the other is 
a time lamp, the oil consump- 
tion registering the flight of time 


(Below) These two are rush light 
holders. The first came from 
an old house in Salem and the 
other from a Virginia mansion 
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MOHAIR 


FABRICS 


Textiles of 


Extraordinary Strength 


FOR 


Which May Be 


House & Garden 


HOUSE 


Obtained In a Great Variety of Weights, Weaves and Patterns 


OHAIR $ fabrics seem to be less 
widely known than silk, cotton or 
linen; and yet those who use them do so 
hecause of their unique wear-resisting and 
dust-shedding qualities. “The hue and cry 
ibout their peculiar attraction for the de- 
vouring moth is being quieted by the manu- 
facturers’ use of a chemical process of 
moth-proofing which has, as far as tested, 
proved anathema to the moth and an ade- 
quate protection to the fabric. 
Mohair is not wool. It is obtained from 
from the hair, as 
mohair, of the 
angora goat. This hair is peculiarly silky 
and of a lovely creamy white. It has a 
stiff wiry quality that is in no way affected 
by the dyeing process, Better American mo- 
hairs are dyed sunfast. This stiffness is 


the fleece of a sheep, 
the word itself states 


the virtue of the fabric, resisting moisture 
at sea, shedding dust on land, and in the 


proverbial phrase “wearing like iron.” 
Government tests prove mohair to be a 
little over twice as strong as wool. 

As with cotton and other fibers, there 
are smooth woven mohairs of plain and 
fancy weave; mohairs with woven or 
printed designs; and pile fabrics like the 
popular mohair velvets, plain, with woven 
designs, cut designs, and even printed, Mo- 
hair is ordinarily woven on a cotton warp. 

Casement Curtrarns—May be of ar- 
mure, basket weave, casement cloth, crepe, 
gauze; plain or printed, 

Winpnow 
plain or fancy weave. 

OveER-DRAPERIES AND VALANCES—Ar- 
mure, basket weave, casement cloth, crepe, 
satin; printed smooth or pile fabrics. 

Door Hanorncs—Armure, basket 
weave, crepe—heavy and lighter weights; 
printed and pile fabrics. 


cloth, 


PHOLSTER Y—Armure:heavy,rep, 
satin, tapestry, printed smooth fabrics 
for lighter types of furniture—red, rat- 
tan, metal; printed plain and fancy fabrics, 
velvets and velours for overstuffed pieces. 
Sure Covers—Reversible with welt 
seams, slip less than cotton or linen; ar- 
mure, casement cloth, crepe, printed 
fabrics, heavy or light. 

AccessoriEs— Table scarfs, bed spreads, 
dresser covers, etc.——armure, basket weave, 
casement cloth, crepe, satin, prints of all 
types. 

Screens, Frencn Doors, Sun Rooms 
—Casement cloth, crepe, plain or printed ; 
gauze, 

Smooth or flatewoven mohairs are ob- 
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tainable in ordinary colors besides tones 
peculiarly suitable to this fabric; unusual 
effects in the newer colorings are available; 
high or dull sheen; smooth or crepe 
surface. 

ArMuRE. Lozenge, check and other 
small fancy patterns, obtainable in 50 
different weaves and many colors. Black 
and dull gold armure excellent for Chip- 
pendale upholstery and ‘Tudor or brown 
finished mahogany. 

Basket Weave. Small square block 
effect, openwork, heavier than gauze. 


NASEMENT CLOTH. Heavy or 
light weight, high sheen or dull, 32 
to 60 inches; plain, armure, basket weave, 
block or stripe; over 50 combinations of 
weave and color; tan, natural, putty, sand, 
French gray; sun colors—yellow, gold; 
blues, greens, pinks and mauves are favor- 
ites. Light carries well through mohair. 
It catches, holds and transmits radiance in 
thin plain weaves. Heavy casement cloths 
shut out light effectually. Increasingly 
used for window shades in both plain and 
fancy weaves, especially figured stripes. 

Crepe Monarr. Crinkled look; sin- 
gle colors, two-toned changeable effects; 
plain, striped, fancy weaves; heavier than 
gauze. 

Gauze. Crepe-like, open, pebbly weave; 
32 and 50 in. Holds light well, radiant 
effects. Excellent glass curtains. Sun fast. 

Rep or cord across goods, very heavy 
for upholstering sides and arms of chairs 
and cushions in combination with armure 
and fancy weaves and figures. 

Satin faced on twill back, 25 colors in 
heavy weight, 40 colors in very heavy 
weight; high luster; from $7 to $12 yd. 

Tapestry. Splendidly woven in plain 
dark colors, 50 in. about $20.; upholstery 
for hard wear. 

Mohairs are printed by machine or hand 
like cottons on all weights of materials ex- 
cept gauze; plain weaves, armures, stripes, 
blocks, crepes, satin, velvet or velour; on 
solid colors, or two or three toned fabrics; 
printed in many colors, including so-called 
“new art” colorings. 

Designs may be Chinese to meet the 
Chinese vogue, Egyptian, classic, Pom- 
peiian, Italian Renaissance or free ogival 
patterns; English, especially large Jacobean 
floral designs on an armure ground giving 
depth and an antique effect; French period 
designs; Toiles de Jouy types; some ex- 
clusive modern designs. Floral designs of 
many kinds; natural flowers like luxurious 


orchids; small spotted chintz patterns; 
stripes overlaid with floral and bird designs, 
one with a delicate humming bird lovely 
for bedroom drapery and bed spread; flam- 
boyant cretonne patterns with pheasants and 
verdure, originally from wool tapestries, 
and verdure alone like tapestries them- 
selves in deep quiet colorings. Designs in 
units—bouquets and baskets of flowers for 
chair seats, backs and cushions. Colorings 
meet all requirements of modern decora- 
tion, including antique effects; delicate 
colorings like tan and rose on a light blue 
ground; exquisite pistache and pea green 
and other delectable tones unexpected in 
mohairs; small ovals charmingly outlined 
in leafage for the salon or boudoir. Small 
patterns, either geometrical or floral for 
chair seats, day beds and overstuffed furni- 
ture on heavy fabrics. Prints come ordi- 
narily in 2, 3 or 7 color combinations. 
There are more than fifty new ones, and 
over twenty patterns of the higher priced 
prints selling from $12. to $15. a yard. 
Printed in very deep full rich colors on a 
heavy fabric, these prints are luxurious, 
extremely effective and hang in a splendid 
fold. 

Mohair velvets with even pile, not 
ridged, are commonly called velours. These 
are of a single color, pile and ground, 
taupe and walnut the favorites; of two 
colors, like taupe pile on a dull gold 
ground,—and fashion is choosing duller 
grounds; or three colors, a taupe pile, 
yellow warp and red cross threads or “‘fill- 
ing.” The designs are variously obtained 
in figured pile fabrics: embossed; pile on 
rep or plain ground; ground pile cut away 
leaving design upstanding; cut and uncut 
loops; different colored loops all cut or all 
uncut; or cut and uncut combined; design 
pressed flat, panne which gives a high 
sheen. 


NTIQUE effects are those where the 

ground pile is cut away, leaving the 
design upstanding. French and other de- 
signs are in use on a plain colored or 
striped ground. Such designs are further 
“antiqued” by a roller process, streaking 
the motifs of the design—jaspé, at irregu- 
lar intervals. 

Friest. Uncut velvet, or cut and un- 
cut loops combined, in any type of design 
—stripe, block, geometrical, small floral, 
or elaborate reproductions of period de- 
signs in one or many colors, 

FrigsEt rE. Like a friesé, but reversed 

(Continued on page 110) 
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NATIVE. PLAN-ES: 


TEXAS 


GARDENS 


The Prize-Wmning Article in House & Garden’ s 
Contest for Students in Azricultural Schools 


Y friends call all the native flowers 

“weeds,” and many people think 
that all the wild flower children of Mother 
Nature are just that common thing. It is, 
however, amazing how many of the flowers 
that grow about us in the fields and 
meadows are really as beautiful as any 
cultivated flower which we pet and care 
for, so that it may adorn our gardens. Yet 
because they do not grow in beds laid out 
by the gardener, they are turned away from 
as though they were not the lovely things 
they are. 

There are good reasons why we should 
use these native plants in the garden. In 
the first place it would be very economical. 
All that is necessary is to save some of the 
seed as nature has them ripen, or move the 
young plants to the desired place. What 
asaving! From the botanical point of view 
it would be the proper thing to do, Plants 
which grow native are always adapted to 
that habitat; that is, they thrive best under 
the conditions in which they are found 
growing wild. ‘The soil is the best, the 
amount of moisture and sunlight is 
sufficient, everything is 
suitable in the natural habi- 
tat. Native plants in the 
garden would then insure 
easy gardening and healthy, 
vigorous plants. 

Texas is exceptionally 
fortunate in her wild flow- 
ers. A great number of 


In Phlox drummondi 
Texas has a hardy native 
annual of real value. 
Only a foot high, but 
charming and colorful 
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the flowering plants growing wild here 
are the very same species which we buy 
from the eastern nurseries. 

A group of autumn flowers which will 
keep the blossom time as long as possible 
consists of the Eryngium, Salvia, Liatris, 


Verbena bipinnatifida is an excellent 
bedding or border plant that survives 
under almost any conditions 


(Left) Texas is for- 
tunate in having sev- 
eral native Primroses 
well worth a garden- 
er’s attention. One is 
Hartmannia speciosa 


(Right) The great 

beauty of the Indian 

Paint-brush lies in i/.2 

rosy purple involucre 

and the silvery tones 
of the foliage 


and Goldenrod. Eryngium leavenworthii, 
with its flower heads and subtending bracts 
of a rich purple, begins fiowering about 
the first of September and is a joy until it 
is killed by the frost. Salvia pitcheri is a 
species which is generous with its spikes of 
blue blossoms. The constant companion 
of these flowers on the Texas prairie is 
Liatris acidota, commonly called Blazing 
Star. Every gardener knows Liatris and 
its beauty, so I have nothing to tell. Nor 
do I need to describe Goldenrod or to say 
why it is beautiful. Merely to mention 
it is enough, for no words of mine could 
add a whit to its reputation. If you wish 
to have a garden which will stay with you 
until the frosts and the snows drive it away, 
have growing there these four flowers. 
Our native shrub, Indian Currant or 
Symphoricerpos vulgaris, grows as small 
bushes not more than two and a half feet 
high. It makes an excellent border with 
its rich dark foliage. ‘The flowers are not 


noticeable but in the autumn the shrub is 


covered with dark, red berries which re- 
main on the branches after the leaves have 
fallen. At this stage, if 
cut and kept dry in baskets, 
it will stay pretty for some 
time. It makes an attrac- 
tive indoor decoration. 
Another plant to be rec- 
ommended is the Primrose. 
The Evening Primrose, 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Megapterium makes one 
think that a bit of Na- 
ture’s unmolested land- 
scape has slipped quietly 
into the flower garden 
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FLOWERING 


The Plants of the Broadleaf Group, Most of them Showy Bloomers, 
Are Invaluable for their Effects of Flowers, Fruit and Foltage 


HE question of how 

the owner of the small 
place can get an interesting 
all-year-round effect with 
other things than conifers 
finds its answer partly in 
the deciduous shrubs with 
berries and bright colored 
twigs, and chiefly in the 
broadleaf evergreens 
These without ex« eption 
lend themselves admirably 
to use on the place of 
limited size. 

Their advantages for 
this purpose are manifold, 
Where space 1S precious 
each plant must serve as 
many purposes as possible 
and still not encroach upon 
its neighbors. ‘This is es- 
pecially true where plants 
are used in groups. From 
this standpoint the broad- 
leaf evergreens have many 
qualities to recommend 
them. Being slow growing, 
the component elements of 
the groups maintain the 
proper relation to each 
other for a long time. If 
perchance one plant should 
crowd another they are 
readily moved because the 
root system 1s near the sur- 
face and forms a dense, a ww 
compact mat which is easily 
dug up and shifted with 


little shock to the plant. With its Waxy, 


Another quality which oval leaves, 
makes them desirable for 
planting in groups is their 


which is used only as a 
hedge or as a single speci- _——— 
men none of them has definite, hard and 
fast shapes, As a rule they are of soft, 
irregular outline blending harmoniously 
with other plants and yielding their in- 
dividual form to the unity of the group. 
Their foliage is usually of the darker, 
softer shades of green and the leaves of 
the various species harmonize well with 
each other. 

Another important consideration on the 
small place is economy of maintenance and 
in this the broadleaf evergreens are pre- 
eminent. There are certain simple prin- 
ciples of cultivation that are peculiar to 
them and which must be observed in order 


sturdy, shrubby 
habits, the vine, 
: Euonymous radi- 
habit of growth. With the — cans, is one of 
exception of the Boxwood the most useful 
broadleaf ever- 
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and sun-swept 


to secure good results; we 
will discuss these a little 
later. on. But the actual 
time and expense required 
to keep them in a good, 
healthy condition is less 
than with almost any other 
class of ornamental plants. 
Besides these many mani- 
fest advantages over most 
conifers they have the ad- 
ditional virtue of profuse 
bloom. In this feature 
alone most of them excel 
many plants otherwise more 
or less unattractive whose 
only claim to a place in the 
garden is the beauty of 
their floral display. The 
varied hues of the Rhodo- 
dendron blooms, the strik- 
ing flower masses of the 
Azalea, the graceful flow- 
ers of the Leucothoe, sug- 
gesting Lily-of-the-Valley 
blossoms, or the delicately 
tinted blossoms of the 
Mountain Laurel are 
among the most valued of 
our garden treasures. Suited 
as they are to the small 
place, where each plant 
must not crowd its neigh- 
bor and yet must render 
maximum service with the 
least bother, the year round, 
it is a good plan to make 
them the mainstay of the 
A blue-flowered, landscape scheme. 

low growing The great bulk of the 
broadleaf evergreens avail- 
Heather, Cal- ble for landscape used 
luna vulgaris, north of Washington and 
a lower of wind east of the Ohio River be- 
long to the Heath family, 
or Ericaceae, a family of 
plants with many marked peculiarities 
which must be taken into consideration in 
order to use them successfully for orna- 
mental planting. 

In the first place they grow best in soils 
that contain a high percentage of organic 
matter, or humus, and which have a neutral 
or, preferably, acid reaction. Therefore 
they cannot be made to grow satisfactorily 
and are not found in nature in soils con- 
taining lime or limestone in any appreciable 
quantities. Recently an accurate and sim- 
ple method of testing the acidity of the 
soil in this connection has been perfected 
and if you send a small sample of your soil 
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A mass of Mountain Laurel in 
bloom is one of the finest sights 
among the broadleaf plants, eff ec- 
tive, just as well, for its glossy, 
dark green foliage in winter 


to your state experiment station you can 
readily find out whether or not it will grow 
ericaceous plants. 

The ericaceous evergreens are generally 
shallow rooted. They produce great num- 
bers of fine fibrous roots which form dense 
mats in the upper layers of the soil. It has 
been found that in humus soils the upper 
layers are more distinctly acid than the 
lower. Possibly it is for this reason that the 
roots spread near the surface and do not 
penetrate deeply. ‘These fine roots have 
one very unusual characteristic. Unlike 
most plants they are entirely devoid of root 


Among the hv- 
brid Rhododen- 
drons, ideal shrubs 
for foundation 
planting, are 
blooms in colors 
from white to 
lavender and deep 
red 


Daphne cneorum, Evergreen 
Candytuft, is a low, creeping, 
fragrant, pink-flowering ever- 
green plant; an ideal thing for 
the herbaceous border or rockery 


hairs, the minute membranous structures 
which absorb water and plant food from 
the soil. Instead, the outer cells of the 
roots contain masses of living fungous 
tissue called mycorhiza which are supposed 
to perform to some extent the function of 
root hairs for this group of plants. When 
transplanting shrubs of this family, for- 
tunately, due to the large number of fine 
roots, little difficulty is experienced in se- 
curing a firm ball of earth with each plant. 
Care must be taken to preserve the ball and 
to keep it moist as the mycorhiza are 
(Continued on page 156) 
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In Small Space, 


© one versed in garden lore the 

methods of procedure for the plan- 
ning of a perennial garden are so familiar 
automatic. Books 
wherein 
flowers are classified as to color, season and 
height. ‘The principles of interweaving 
these flowers in the 


as to become in a sense 


and charts are readily accessible, 


each kind in 
groups large enough for a telling effect, 
yet providing for a succession of bloom, 


garden, 


are in the main well understood. 

Yet for the benefit of the less expert, 
and to make what follows more readily 
understood, it will do no harm to review 
A list 


of the very best flowers—each good enough 


briefly these well-known principles. 


would read about 
as follows: Daffodils, Tulips, Iris, Peonies, 
Foxgloy cs, Larkspur, Japanese Iris, Phlox, 
hardy Asters and Chrysanthemums. These 
iron-clad dependables must be so distributed 


to dominate in its turn 


ELIZ 


throughout the garden that a due proportion 
and balance of bloom appear at all times. 
At Iris time it seems to be all Iris, in Phlox 
time it seems to be full of that flower, and 
so on—no part being noticeably empty or 
shabby at any time. 

As one becomes expert: even more is 
possible—the selection of a succession of 
minor favorites such as Arabis, Forget- 
me-not, Columbine, Astilbe, Lemon Lily, 
Lupine, Funkia, Sweet William, Coral 
Bell, Canterbury Bell and so on. These 
make possible charming effects and com- 
binations. One goes still further and works 
out a garden of special colors or combina- 
tions such as pure blue, brown and pale 
yellow, orange with lavender and gray, o 
even a fragrant garden with pure white 
flowers for evening. Texture, form, and 
height all receive their due proportion of 
minute attention. Fascinating and com- 
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House & Garden 
A GARDEN OF ANNUALS AND BULBS 


Continuous Bloom Throughout the Season, So Difficult with Perennials 


Is Achieved in These Unusual Arrangements 


plicated as the regulation herbaceous garden 
plan may be, nevertheless there sometimes 
comes a time when the formula fails. 

The garden may be very tiny, so that any 
effective massing of perennials at one time 
would preclude as good an effect at any 
other season; the proportionate area devoted 
to flowers may be small; and in other cases 
a special point of view makes a maximum 
of bloom desirable at all times. It is by no 
means impossible to attain this maximum 
effect with the generally accepted method 
of planning. But it means unceasing vigi- 
lance, the insertion of the right plant or 
seed or bulb at the right time, and a small- 
ness of mass almost certain to degenerate 
to spotty messiness in the end. 

Far better in certain cases to forget all 
precedent and strike out broadly along 
entirely new lines. In such a spirit was the 


accompanying bulb and annual garden 
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One advantage of the bulb and annual garden is the opportunity it offers for maximum color 


ef ect and duration of bloom even though the space devoted to it may be small. 


This plan 


and that on the opposite page are for the garden of Mrs. Harold Plimpton, Hingham, Mass. 
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Arabis edges the front of the garden, Boxwood the sides, and Privet the back. Beginning with 
the Crocuses, the period of bloom extends literally from frost to frost 
shown dotted on plan; 


early Tulip spaces are left plain. 
20 feet by 30 feet 


. Drifts of late Tulips are 
The garden is approximately 


planned. Broadly speaking, the planting 
falls into three divisions: 

1. Bulbs. 

2. Perennials to tide the intermediate 
time until the appearance of 

3. Annuals. 

It is the mission of this article to show 
the possibilities of each in turn, leaving 
minute details of the garden in question 
to be explained by a study of the plans. 

Buss. The earliest effect is of warm 
violet crocuses and hyacinths of palest pink. 
A lesser effect of palest blue Hyacinths, a2 
very few deep dark purple and Crocus of 
lavender and white striped. In another 
place that very early pale pink Tulip Duke 
of Albany. White patches of snowy white 
Crocus make a foreground for early Tulips 
of deep rose like Princess Wilhelmina, 
Rose Queen or Stanley, working up to the 
dull cerise Tulip Proserpine as a climax of 
color. Yellow is used very sparingly, as the 
golden stamens in the heart of a flower 
give life to the whole (note Tulip Chryso- 
lora against the dark green of the Box). 
Arabis in the foreground and against the 
hedge the pinky buds of Flowering Crab 
Malus floribunda make a lovely spring 
picture. 


Next the Darwins (or more properly 
speaking the May-flowering) Tulips take 
the stage, since we include Darwins, 
Breeders and Cottage Tulips in our list. 
With such a wealth of material endless 
effects and combinations are possible with 
tnis flower. The gradation of tones here 
set down were all from notes taken from 
the actual Tulips placed in combination. 

Yellow accents: Bouton d’Or, very spar- 
ingly, deep golden button shaped with black 
stamens. Moonlight, Isabella, Leghorn 
Bonnett, and Elegans lutea pallida a little 
more abundantly. 

Violet and gold: Queen Alexandra, 
Bronze Queen, Louis XIV, Salmon, Mare- 
chal Victor, Jaune d’Oeuf, sparkling and 
full of life. 

Pink: the apple blossom tints, lovely 
beauties like Princess Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Stanley, John Ruskin with lemon edge, 
good old Clara Butt and Flamingo. 

Rose: Centenaire, the cool clear rose so 
lovely with purple Lilacs, Louise de la 
Valliere, Edmee, and the intense Berthold 
Schwartz. 

Deep rose: flaming Farnscombe Saun- 
ders or Pride of Haarlem toning with 


Orange: Orange King, Prince of 


Orange, Lucifer, the last with a rosy sheen 
not inharmonious with Tulips of deep 
fiery rose. 

The bulbs are not expected to do duty 
here for more than one year, so we are not 
distressed by the sight of their slowly 
withering tops. They are removed bodily, 
carefully ripened and planted in the her- 
baceous border, unless one is brave enough 
to keep their colors separate for another 
color scheme. 

A consideration of their cost may not 
prove amiss, though this is variable. For 
this garden measuring 20 feet by 32 feet 
there were purchased: 

500 Crocus at say $5 per hundred. 

36 Hyacinths at around $2 per dozen. 

370 early Tulips, some for as little as 
$2.50 per hundred, others up to 
$1 per ten. 

May flowering tulips, from $4.50 
per hundred up to any price at all 
if purchased by the ten rate. (The 
new pure white Darwin Zwanen- 
berg costs $3 each). 

60 Lilies from $3 to $10 per dozen. 

So one might achieve a simple scheme with 
great economy by taking advantage of the 


(Continued on page 148) 
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GREENHOUSE 


House & Garden 


GARDEN 


The Real Delight of the Greenhouse Comes With the Finding that 
It is not so Much a Greenhouse as a Garden Under Glass 


HAVE always thanked the 

Lord that l yota gree nhouse 
withouta gardener torunit forme, 
and tell me what to grow in it, 

That first greenhouse was a 
poor thing but 1t was my own. 
Very much my own, because I 
cut the lumber out of which the 
sash bars were sawed and scrub- 
bed the emulsion from the pho- 
tographers’ plates which supplied 
the glass. “The resulting edifice 
was something that would have 
made your regular greenhouse 
builder laugh—like the man who 
read O. W. Holmes’ funniest 
poem—until his waist band split, 
ind he fell in a fit upon the 
vround. It would have been 
caually and similarily fatal to 
any professional gardener. 

But, nevertheless, I grew 
things in it. And, not having 
heen instructed by any profes- 
sional greenhouse garde ner to the 
contrary, | grew all kinds of 
plants in it—and all kinds of 
plants grew in it. In my naive 
and untutored conception of 
things, I took it that a greenhouse 
meant merely a garden under 
glass. Most of the space in my 
little house I had to devote to 
vegetables; but the rest I just 
played with, as a winter time 
flower garden. This, of course— 
as I came to realize in later years 
—was all wrong. 


Lilies, Candytuft, Sweet-peas 


and 


Carnations blooming at once in splen- 


did profusion in the greenhouse of E. 
Ashbury Davis, Guilford, Maryland 


Mealy 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


One enters this attractive and uncon- 
ventional greenhouse interior from 
the living room of an old English 
farm cottage. Leonard Stokes, architect 


When you get a greenhouse, 
you are supposed to grow in it 
only the regular greenhouse 
plants. Just what these plants 
are, is still determined largely by 
what gardeners in Europe were 
growing for my lord and lady 
two or three generations ago. 
You are supposed to grow but a 
very few things—compared to 
the infinite variety of your out- 
door garden—but to grow these 
few in goodly quantity; by the 
hundred at least. And, of course, 
everything should be in order; 
your pots standing shoulder to 
shoulder, or evenly spaced at ex- 
act distances; and your plants 
set in beds at regular intervals, 
with a méchanic’s accuracy; and 
the larger individual specimens 
neatly trained and trimmed to 
exact symmetry. And, likewise 
of course, all plants of any kind 
should be in a block by them- 
selves. You can ask any high 
priced professional greenhouse 
gardener, and he will confirm me 
in all of the above statements. 

Of course, it is always easier 
to criticize than to construct. All 
right, I accept the challenge. So 
far, this article has been at least 
by inference mostly about what 
nottodo. Now tell you briefly 
of some of the things you can do. 

First of all, let us make just 

(Continued on page 132) 


On one bench tender blossoms are in 
bloom; on the other seedlings have 
been reset. In the greenhouse of 
Thomas N. McCarter,at Rumson, N.J. 
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From Baltimore south to the 
James River the Georgian 
Spirit pervades most of the 
Colonial architecture and ha: 
come down, naturally, to 
much of the modern work, 
as in this house at Guilford, 
Md., with its fine formality 
and its many graceful details 


The curving bow-windows 
and the polygonal porches arc 
interesting and attractive fea- 
tures of the house, Its plan 
shows how these things have 
combined to make the living 
room unusually effective. The 
angle of the garage is due to 
the irregularity of the site 
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Gillies 


Cull brick in mottled shades of 
reds and browns ive rich texture 
to the fall surface of this English 
cottage design, The roof is of 
Vermont quarry slates im greens, 
purples and mauves, A wattle 
fence marks off the service yard 


THE HOME OF MRS. GRACE M. 
BURNHAM, GREAT NECK, L. I. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 


House & Garden 


The low service wing is an inter- 
esting element in the composition 
of this house. Together with the 
main body, it encloses two sides 
of an angle where the drive turns. 
From this view the long sweep of 
the roof lines can be appreciated 


O 
Mi 
Via 


October, 1924 


low, broad opening and long man- 
tel shelf is a feature of the living 
room. The woodwork is nut brown, 
the walls are sand finished and the 
wide pine floor boards stained brown 


The plan of the first floor is com- 
pact, with the service kept in the 
wing, where there are accommoda- 
tions for the garage, kitchen and 
pantry, with an excellent connection 
between the service hall and main hall 


The fireplace, with its Dutch oven, 


4 


a 


There is a clear vista through the 
dining room and across the hall to 
the living room fireplace. While the 
door openings are large, the doors 
themselves are solid, thereby assuring 
the simple isolation of each room 


A master’s suite of bath, bed cham- 
her, dressing room and sleeping 
porch occupies one side of the upper 
floor. This affords room for a 
guest room, bath and another sleep- 
ing porch, with service in the wing 
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PLAN TO BUILD 


One of the Three Most Important Varieties of Butlding Material, 
Brick Has Played a Leading Role in the ,History of Architecture 


HE moulding and firing of clay to 
produce brick for the building of 


walls has been a persisting 


human animal as he has slowly developed 


his civilization, 

Invention answering 
necessity, the use of sun 
dried brick was evolved in 
the alluvial plains, along 
the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, north of the Per- 
sian Gulf, where no stone 
cropped out to invite its 
use for the laying up of 


habit of 


the 


FREDERICK HOUSTON 


masonry in the traditional manner. 

Later came an improvement upon the 
sun’s heat in the hardening process, and 
fire was applied to the moulded clay and 


(Left) Two hand molded, soft mud, 
sand struck bricks from Virginia with 
their unusual variation in shape, size 
and color, (Above, left) The upper of 
the two is a stiff mud, shale brick; the 
lower a sand struck, soft mud “Balti- 
more.” (Above, right) The upper is a 
“Star Colonial Clinker,’ the lower a 
“Harvard.” (Right) The upper is a 
wire cut, the lower a raked, stiff mud, 
shale brick 


IN 


burned brick produced. 
of fire to clay completed the essential 
process which we still are following today. 

Through successive hundreds of years 


House & Garden 


Sand struck, soft 
mud bricks are in 
this house laid in 
English bond, with 
raked joints. The 
brick work scales 
beautifully with the 
glass sizes and wit) 
the roof slates. 
Harrie T. Linde- 
berg, architect 


BRICK 


This application 


the brick making habit 
passed on to China and 
India in Asia—to Egypt 
in Africa—to Rome in the 
Italian peninsula, and then 
through Rome’s great ac- 
cumulation of colonies to 
what we now call Spain, 
France, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and England. 
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With the decline of Rome and her civili- 
zation, brickmaking in her colonies suf- 
rered a relapse, though in the alluvial 
plains of the Low Countries it is con- 
sidered to have continued to a far greater 
degree than in England, where it is thought 
only a slender strain of the Roman taught 
wrocess was kept alive during Mediaeval 
times. 

The wars of Henry V in France 
brought Englishmen into closer contact 
with the brick built cities across the channel. 
Beginning with a number of great Tudor 
mansions in the 16th century brick was 
more and more used in England. After 
the great fire in London in 1665, the city 
was largely rebuilt in brick. 

Many tales to the contrary, few bricks 
were imported to the American Colonies. 
Wilstach in his “Potomac Landings’’ tells 
of a report sent to London from Virginia 
in 1607 mentioning “good red clay fitt for 
bricks,” and further a London pamphlet 
of 1635 quoting Governor Harvie of Vir- 
ginia as offering the incoming Governor 
Calvert of Maryland the necessary brick 
and tile for the new Maryland settlement, 
until Calvert could make his own. So 
back in the 17th century locally made 
brick was used for chimney stacks, and for 
a few big houses. When the 18th century 
had begun, its use for the entire house had 
become common. If a Colonial gentleman 
wished to put up a substantial mansion he 
could generally obtain brick, shipped by 
water, from a brick yard in his colony, or 
as he often did, he could employ workmen 
to make brick for him right on the ground. 

The making of brick by machinery, 
though started in a small way some seventy 
years ago, has been comparatively recent 
in general application, particularly with 


(Continued on page 142) 


the clinker brick combined with 
the shadows of deep raked 
joints makes a splendidly tex- 
tured surface for a white Fi 
washed wall like that above. ; 
Harrie T. Lindeberg, architect 


The irregular roughness of ee: 


ass 


What could harmonize more 
perfectly with the delicate late 
Georgian detail of door-way, 
rail and stefs of the Burden 
house than this closely laid, 
white jointed brick work? 
Delano and Aldrich, architects 
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House & Garden 


The spool bed painted reseda green 
with mauve stripes comes at $69.50; 
in mahogany, $42.50. In the same 
color with flower decorations is the 
highboy, $124.50. Night table, 
painted, $24.50; in mahogany, 
$17.50. yellow pottery bird lamp, 
16 inches, with silk shade, $15.50 


In the guest room furnished 
with painted pieces a colored 
lamp would be attractive, 
This base of bright blue pot- 
tery is priced at $6.59. The 
red and white paper shade 
is bound in bright blue glazed 
chints, at $11.74, 16% inches 


(Left) Slipper chair in satine, $35.50. 
Sunfast organdy curtains in vari- 
ous colors, fabric 45” wide, $1.40 
a yard. A paper border is used for 
valance, green with roses, 6 inches 
wide, 90 cents a yard. Pink china 
rose tie-backs with green glass 
leaves are priced at $18.50 a pair 


For the guest room done in 
mahogany we would sug- 
gest a glass lamp base that is 
reminiscent of early America: 
furnishings. This base is 
furnished with an old-fash- 
ioned flowered wall paper 
shade, and is priced at $i2 
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FOR 


THE GUEST 


ROOM 


The articles on these pages 
may be purchased through 
the House & Garden 
Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York. 
A slight service charge is 
included in these prices 


Scrap basket lined with 
marbleized paper, cov- 
ered with rose, yellow, 
blue or mauve glazed 
chintz and Godey print 
insert. $15.50 


(Above) For the break- 

fast tray comes this set 

of white china decorated 

with a cross-stitch band 

in blue and yellow, 
$10.50 


333) 
3345 
3 


Breve 


This comforter is filled 
with pure wool. Its cov- 
ering is silk mull in 
blue, coral, lavender, 
deep rose or gold to 
match the color scheme 
of the room. $20.50 


The most useful and wel- 
come piece of furniture 
in any bedroomis a 
chaise longue. This type 
comes in muslin at 
$105.50 and in satin at 
$135.50. The colored 
flower prints framed 
with black mats, 13 
inches by 16, are $12 
each, A narrow hanging 
bookshelf 32 inches high 
and 6 inches wide may 
be had in mahogany or 
walnut stain for $11.50 
and painted for $12.50. 
The screen is made of 
natural colored linen 
with a painted scroll de- 
sign in solid colors and 
with old colored prints 
set in, priced at $85.50 


To lend interest to the 
side lights comes this in- 
teresting parchment shade 
decorated with an old 
landscape print and with 
edges bound in gold 
paper. 3% inches by 5 
inches, $2 


A low occasional table 
is of maple with green 
band and flower decora- 
tions in soft, faded 
colors. It is 18 inches 
wide and 23 inches long ; 
opens to 38 inches. $50.50 
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House & Garden 


An Outline of the Newest and Best in Kitchen Utensils of 


Aluminum, 


ECAUSE pots and pans are a daily 

necessity in every home, the manufac- 
turers are ever on the alert to improve and 
perfect them, and to incorporate in them 
the latest needs of the most exacting and 
scientific housewives. For this reason we 
will very lightly touch on the old stand-bys 
in this article, and tell you more of the 
latest things to make your cooking pro- 
cesses not only easier, but more economical. 
By economical, we mean the saving not 
only of money, but saving the valuable 
clements of food. 

‘There has been too much frying in these 
United States. Probably more digestions 
have been ruined from too much fried food 
than any other one thing. Why should 
you envelop the bulk of your food stuffs 
in a batter which makes the work of the 
bodily digestive juices many times more 
difficult than they ordinarily should be, so 
that much of this food is digested in lumps 
without proper assimilation? ‘The answer 
is that frying has always been easy and 
quick, so people pop a piece 
of food into the frying 
pan, and let it go at that, 
not thinking of the havoc 
they are creating. 

‘To cure this, manufac- 
turers have invented steam- 
ers and roasters and bakers 
in enamel, glass, nickel, 
copper and aluminum. It 
is now cheaper to roast and 
bake than it is to use fats 
and oils for frying. People 
are learning that slowly 
cooked food is the health- 
rest, 


This aluminum 
cooker can be 
ing, braising, boiling, steam- 
familiar enamels, alumi- ing and baking 


Before we take up our 


nums and glass we will tell 
you of some of the latest helps to proper 
digestion, in the guise of cooking utensils. 

One of the most interesting newer uten- 
sils is a baker which can be used over any 
sort of flame; alcohol, oil, gas, electricity 
coal, ete. It is a light housekeeping asset 
whi h doe 5 heavy work! 

This bake pot is one in which boiling, 
roasting, and baking can be done at a 
tremendous saving of fuel as well as food. 
It is made of cold rolled steel and cast iron 
which ts copper plated and then nickeled. 
The inside dishes are of fine aluminum. 
The pot, over all, is nine inches in diameter. 
The bottom of the pot is pierced by a 
passage way in the center. The heat going 
up through this passage way not only heats 


Enamel, Copper, 


Earthenware, 


A broiler which cooks both sides 
steak, fish or chicken at the 
same time; self-basting and juice- 


special kind of 
elass is used to make 
these dishes in which 


This aluminum bake pot ac- 


used for roast- in a small space 


and Glass 


the bottom of the pot and the sides, bu 
passes up through this shaft until it meets 
an asbestos reflector, or distributer, which: 
sends the hot air al! over the top of the 
food to be cooked. In this way the food is 
cooking from the top and the bottom at the 
same time; it not only cooks thorough ,, 
but it reduces the cooking time incredibly. 
There are small outlets in the sides. of the 
pot which allow the escape of moisture 
from the food itself. So, in this latest 
potterism, you get economical use of food, 
fuel, and insure perfect baking. 

Dishes come with this so that you can 
bake macaroni and bread at the same timc. 
There is an aluminum biscuit pan, an alu- 
minum pie pan, two semi-circular alumi- 
num dishes and a lifter with which to take 
out the hot dishes. There are no valves 
or fussy things to take care of. So, this 
pot makes baking, etc., easy, swift and 
economical. 

Maybe we have mentioned these delight- 
ful, step-saving, enamel refrigerator dishes 
before, but they are so labor 
saving, so inexpensive and 
seem so modest, that it will 
not hurt to mention them 
briefly again. These littl 
dishes are made “on the 
square,” instead of round, 
and so fit into the refriger- 
ator without waste space. 
Their chief charm is, that 
they can be used in the re- 
frigerator, then put on the 
stove and then put on the 
table without changing the 
food to other dishes. This 
saves the work of constant 


done in am food emptyings, dish wash- 
ordinary oven ings and foot travel about 


the kitchen. They come in 

various sizes and in varying size sets. These 
dishes have lately been made in the new 
cooking glass, so that at a glance, you can 
tell just what each dish contains, be it in the 
oven, in the refrigerator or on the table! 
They are really miraculous trifles s, and as 
gifts to the bride, cannot be overestimated. 
For various and sundry purposes it has 
been necessary in home life to carry food 
about, either to the invalid or to the out- 
door picnic or what not. In order to do 


(Continued on page 116) 


These glass dishes are not only con- 

venient for keeping foods in refrig- 

erators but in them things can be 
cooked and served 
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FILBERTS 


AND 


Ornamental and Practical Values Combine in These Small Trees 


and Shrubs with Their Dense Foliage and Attractive Forms 


ILBERTS are the nut of the Euiro- 


pean Hazel. In America the term 


Filbert is applied to cultivated Hazels 


while the native plants and their nuts are 
called Hazels. In the minds of others, 
“it’s a Filbert when it has 
its jacket on and a Hazel 
when it’s shucked”, The 
Filbert when sold in its 
hood frequently commands 
35 to 75 cents a pound, 
while Hazel nuts off the 
same tree—i.e. nut meats 
in their shell—will sell 
at 12c to 30c a pound. 
Many of the European 
nuts reach the consumer as 
“shelled” nuts and at pres- 
ent Europe—especially 
Spain and other portions 
of the Mediterranean— 
furnishes a_ considerable 
portion of our annual 
imports of 25,000,000 
pounds, 

Hazels grow over much 
of the north temperate 


SAMUEL FRAZER 


hemisphere. Nut bearing bushes are found 
as far north as Hudson’s Bay. ‘There are 
two native types. They produce nuts vary- 
ing in size from small to large. The 


native types will be of increasing value for 


(Upper left) The dense 
growth and foliage of the 
Hazel adapt it to hedge 
uses. It is grown thus in 
Europe, and should be here 


(Upper right) Sometimes 
the tree will bear in two 
years, as did this precocious 
Red Lambert. The nuts are 
borne on the short terminals 


(Left) A well shaped young 
Hazel will take on true tree 
form if its natural habit of 
suckering from the root 4s 
overcome by good pruning 


(Right) In New York State 
the catkins open even while 
snow is still on the ground. 
Hardy varieties are being 
found for rigorous climates 


breeding purposes owing to their immunity 
or resistance to blight—a disease which at- 
tacks many of the European varieties and 
to which, so far as now known, they were 
not exposed in Europe. 

From time to time geol- 
ogists discover evidence 
that certain trees and other 
plants formerly grew lux- 
uriantly in regions where 
they are now non-existent 
and that they succumbed to 
the ravages of disease or 
insects. None was able 
to develop immunity in the 
time available. One illus- 
tration of the way this pro- 
ceeds is now before us in 
the Chestnut blight which 
is working so vigorously in 
our northeastern states and 
threatens to destroy our 
Chestnut trees. With our 
present knowledge of the 
way in which these diseases 
work, that Chestnut blight 
(Continued on page 11¢)) 
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1 portrait of the late 
naturalist-author 


alden Pond 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


This Calendar of the 


labor 5 


taking his tasks in season 


TUESDAY 


gardener’s 
is a reminder for under- 


It is 


designed for the Middle States, but 


it should 


fit the 


u hole 


country tf 


for every one hundred miles north 


or south, 


rT he 
plantings of 
new trees may 
be attended to 
at this tire 

With the dry 


summers which 


have prevailed 
for the punt 
few ears, fall 


plantings have 
given better re 


thie sort wae 
done in epring 


12 few 
roots of pare 
ley, planted in 
pote and placed 
on the kitchen 
window-eill 
will keep any 
»rdinary 
family supplied 
with an abun 
dance of this 
valuable green 
for garnishing 
and other kit 
chen wusees all 
winter 


ne lect te 
multeh with 
manure or 
any loose ma 


terial, all ever 
green that 
have been 


transplanted 
during the cur 
rent year. The 
firet winter 
the eritical 
period with 
these trees, and 
they need care 


26. Shut off 
and drain all 
irrigating sye 
tema and other 
ex poeed 
plumbing 
pipes ane 
empty concrete 
pools, et All 
faucets should 
be left open to 
assure proper 
drainage of the 


they freeze 
they will buret 


Vo garden library worthy of the name should 
lack some of the most important books that 
represent the literature of the naturalist, for it 
is there that the things of nature are brought 
into their most intimate contact with the feel- 


Operations 
or advanced five to 


6. Don't ne 
lect to get 
ryacinths and 
other early 
flowering types 
of bulbous 
plants boaed 
up or planted 
in pots pre 
paratory te 
forcing them in 
thegreenhouse 
They should be 
buried out-of 
doore to facili 
tate rooting 


15. Carrots 
beets and other 
root crope 
should be gath 
ered and after 
the topes are re 
moved they 
can be stored 
in trenches out 
of-deore or in 
a cool cellar 
If stored out 
doors they 
should be pro 
tected from the 
froat 


20, When 
husking corm 
any eaception 
ally fine ecare 
should be set 
aside and saved 
for seed next 
year. The ears 
should be hung 
up in some dry 
place where the 
mice will not 
be able to reach 
them. Sue 
pending by 
wire ia good 


27. Don'tiail 
to make ar 
rangementa to 
pick the fruit 
and store it 


woperly The 
et method is 
each 

arately 


in tissue paper, 
storing them in 
boxes in a dark 
cool place. Be 
careful that 
they are not 
bruised 


be 


retarded 
seven 


days 


7. Caulifiow 
er just starting 
to head up 
should be lifted 
very carefully 
and placed in 
frames where 
it will macure 
properly T he 
plants may also 
be planted in 
tubs and 
moved to a 
barn, garage or 
other frost 
proof place 


14 If you 
have heated 
frames of any 
kind, why not 
use them for 
the forcing of 
quick maturing 
vegetables 
such as rad 
ishes, spinach, 
beans, ete 
They may be 
sown now, to 
yield crops 
during the win- 
ter months. 


at. After the 
foliage falls all 
fruit trees and 
other decidu 
ous trees sub 
ject to the at 
tacks of acale 
should be 
sprayed with 
any of the sol 
uble oil mix 
tures Lilacs 
are ially 
susceptible to 
attacks of the 
scale pests. 


28. Arrange 


ments should 
be made to 
protect the 


roses, the best 
method being 
to do them up 
in straw over 
coats In ad 
dition to these, 
earth should be 
banked around 
the plants so as 
to throw the 
water away 
from them 


WEDNESDAY 


I All shal 
low rootin 
plants shoul 


be afforded the 
protection of 
a winter mulch 
of manure 
This applies to 
etraw berries, 
raspberries, 
black berries, 
et« With 
straw berries, 
manure should 
not touch the 
crown 


Dig up 
and store all 
tender bulbous 
plants euch as 
giadioli, dah 
lias, etc. These 
must be stored 
in sand or saw 
dust in boxes 
and kept in a 
cool cellar 
Dryness of 
packing ma 
terial and sur 
rounding air is 
essential 


15 Stop 
feeding the 
chrysanthe 
mume just as 
soon as the 
buds show col 
or. It is a good 
practice to 
shade the 
greenhouse 
slightly This 
will give con 
siderably 
longer petals 
and larger 
flowers. 


22. Potatoes 
and other root 
crops stored in 
the cellar 
should be 
looked over oc 
casionally to 
prevent dam 
age by decay 
Remove all 
decayed or 
soft, spongy 
tubers, because 
they are sure 
to infect other 
sound ones. 


29. The first 
few days in the 
house are the 
critical period 
for indoor 
plants. Use 
great care in 
watering and 
keep the foliage 
sprayed or 
moistened If 
the plant dries 
up too quickly, 
plunge the en 
tire pot in a 
pail of water 


THURSDAY 


2. Why not 
have some fruit 
trees around 
your garden, 
preferably on 
the north side? 
Or perhaps you 
have room for 
a small or 
chard This is 
the proper time 
to set the trees 
out, except the 
plums. cherries 
and other pit 
fruits. 


9 Don't 
neglect succes- 
sional sowing 
of the vege 
table crops 
planted in the 

reenhouse 

ettuce, cauli 
flower, spinach, 
radishes and 
beans require 
seeding about 
every two or 
three weeks in 
order to insure 
a supply 


6 Any 
changes in the 
flower borders 
should be 
made now as 
the different 
types of flow 
ers may be 
easily deter 
mined at this 
time, even by 
the beginner. 
Old plants that 
are not yield 
ing should be 
divided. 


23.Start now 
to collect all 
the old leaves, 
bringing them 
to one point 
Do not ever 
burn them, be- 
cause when 
rotted, they 
are one of the 
best of all fer- 
tilizing ma 
terials Store 
them in some 
obscure, shel 
tered corner. 


— 


30. Hay thrown 
over tender 
garden crops 
such a8 egg 
plant, peppers, 
lettuce, will 
wrotect them 
damage 
by light frosts 
It must be re 
moved durin 
the day ane 


applied only at ' 


night Do not 
use enough to 
break them 


ings and affairs of life. 
works of the men shown on this page—the 
Americans, Burroughs and Thoreau; the Eng- 
lishmen, Jefferies and Hudson, and the French- 
man, Fabre—this fact is delightfully apparent 


The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for 


FRIDAY 


2. This is 
an excellent 
time to put 
Into execution 
any changes in 
your garden 
such as sod 
borders, dwarf 
hedges, trellises 
for fruit plants, 
changes in wa- 
tering systems, 
etc A good 
map of the 
grounds will 
nelp. 


SATURDAY 


4 Start 
mulching 
rhododendrons 
with leaves or 
manure. This 
is not only for 
the purpose of 
protecting the 
roots, but it 
willalsofurnish 
the plants with 
considerable 
nourishment 
In the spring 
the leaves may 
be dug under. 


10. Celery 
must be kept 
hilled. Hold 
the stalks to- 
gether tightly 
with the hand 
to prevent dirt 
from getting 
down into the 
heart Keep 
hilling as they 
grow, since it is 
contact with 
the earth that 

ives celery 
avor. 


What 
about some 
bulbs for house 
forcing to 
bloom about 
Christmas 
time? Paper- 
whites, Pott- 
baker tulips, 
tarcissus and 
various other 
early forcing 
bulbs may be 
TOWN success- 
ully in the 
house. 


17. This is 
an excellent 
time to destroy 
any aphids 
which may be 
on the white 
pines and other 
evergreens. A 
thorough 
spraying with 
a stron to 
bacco 
mixture will 
free the trees 
from this 
pest. 


18.Don'tfor- 

et to plant a 
| aad of the more 
hardy types of 
narcissus in 
some secluded 
corner where 
they may go 
on naturalizing 
and spreading 
by themselves 
In a few years 
enormous 
masses are pos 
sible from 
smallplantings 


24. Hydran- 
geas, bay trees 
and other deco- 
rative plants in 
tubs and boxes 
should be 
stored away for 
the winter 
good cellar 
which is not 
too warm and 
is fairly light 
makes a good 
storage place 
for this class of 
material. 


31. Flower 
beds composed 
of tender plants 
can be made to 
last consider- 
ably longer by 
a slight cover- 
ing to protect 
them from 
frost An old 
sheet or blan 
ket of any kind 
with a few sup- 
ports, may be 
used for this 
purpose. 


25. In case of 
a severe frost 
being threaten- 
ed, it is wise to 
cover the flow- 
ers of outdoor 
chrysanthe 
mums wit 
paper or other 
material at 
night. This 
will prevent 
their bein 
damaged an 
add to their 
life. 


sla 
In the long 
lower my cup 
of winel drain, 
Watching the 
mist flocks 
driventhrough 
the hills, 
And great blown 
roses ravished 
by the rain. 


Everywhere in the 


House & Gardeys 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


An English writer of 
the 19th century 
noted for his de- 
lightful descriptions 
of plants, animals 
and scenery of the 
countryside 


W. H. Hupson 


Hardly another 
writer has written 
more beautifully and 
sympathetically of 
nature in its many 
moods than this Eng- 
lishman 


Jean HENRI FABRE 


The famous French natura- 
list is most widely known 
for his fascinating volumes 
on the lives and habits of 
various insects 
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Maraschino cherries, of happy memory, and character- 5 
istic “tang,” floating in a self-made cordial, enclosed in a 
shell of Whitman's famous chocolate. Hawaiian pine-. + 
apple and selected California raisins, fruits of sunshine, 
wrapped in cream fondant and coated with chocolate. 
These liquid fruit chocolates are by many considered the : 
finest confections made. 

Then the whole nut meats in chocolate—rare wal- 
nuts, rich brazils, delicate filberts, juicy pecans and other 
favorites. 

Every piece in this luxury package was weighed in the ( 
e- balance before being admitted to this little group of the cf 
candy elect. 
he The artistic design of this new box indicates the esteem 
in which it is held by the makers— 


4%, Chocolate Covered 
Fruits and Nuts i 


The Most Luxurious Candy 
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Cleans 
Polishes 
Protects 


All In 
One 
Operation 


LIQUID WAX 


J OHNSON’S Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects— 
in one Operation. It rejuvenates varnish and gives a delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness wherever used, Imparts a beautiful, glass- 
like polish which will not gather dust and lint or show finger prints. 
Johnson's Liquid Wax takes all the drudgery from dusting. Easy to 
apply and polish 


lor Beautiful Floors and Linoleum 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson's Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color and imparts a beau- 
tiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of glass. 
Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal polish for all your floors. It will 
make them beautiful 
will not heel print 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit-$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush .. . 
(with Wax Applying Attachment) 
1~Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax ......... 
Jor polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor ....... 
for cleaning floors before waxing 


i.-Johnson Book on Home Beautifying ... . .25 
A saving of $1.40! 


protects linoleum from wear 


easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and 


$3.50 


4.90 
This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish this outfit, mail your order and $3.50 
direct to us. See coupon below. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at the best paint or hardware 
stores in your neighborhood. Or mail us 10c to 
cover postage and wrapping. 


r-THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.40-~ 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.G.10, RACINE, WIS. 
The W Pim ne Aw rities”’ 

Brantford 

I am enclosing $3.50 for which please send me, post 

paid, your special $4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit 


Canadian Factory 
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My Dealer ts 
My Name 
My Address 


City and State 
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The springer spaniel is a comparatively recent intro- 
duction from the British Isles, but he is rapidly 
qwinning popularity 


NG D O¢ 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


N the minds of a good many people 

the bird-dog (to use a single term 
for the setters, pointers and field types 
of spaniels whose best-known mission 
in life is the finding of feathered 
game) is essentially an ally in the 
hunt. To the uninitiated he is, re- 
moved from an atmosphere of shot- 
guns and thorn-scarred canvas clothes, 
only slightly less out of place than a 
shark in a drawing room. 

Without in any degree belittling the 
sporting dog in his traditional réle, it 
may be stated that this view of his 
singleness of purpose does not reflect 
the real situation. In many respects 
he is an ideal all-round family dog, 
a guardian of no mean ability, and a 
friend whose loyalty, intelligence and 
comradeship rank with the highest. 
In this he is a direct refutation of the 
theory, so often supported by facts, 
that the specialized dog deprived of 
the particular work for which he was 
bred, is More or less of a failure. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF SERVICE 


The requirements of his hunting 
duties and the long period of time 
during which he has been bred to 
perform them doubtless had much to 
do with the development of the bird- 
dog’s character as we know it today. 
Authentic records show that spaniels 
were used in the taking of game birds 
at least 500 years ago. From the year 
1500, and probably even before that, 
they worked in close association with 
man in his pursuit of grouse and other 
birds, Small wonder that they, and the 
various setters which were developed 
from them as guns came into use and 
the character of the hunting changed, 
became endowed with the finest type 
of canine brains. 

And mark this fact, also: the bird- 
dog’s field of action through the cen- 
turies has never been one of savage 
pursu‘t and gory battle with fangs and 
claws. His lot has been far different 
from that of the boar-hound, the 
wolf-hound, or even that of the work- 
ing terrier. He was essentially a finder, 
not a killer, and of harmless birds 
rather than of predatory wild beasts. 
Is it any wonder that he developed a 
nature that is strikingly dependable, 
gentle without being sappish, and 
above all, attached to his master? 

Put such a dog in a sympathetic en- 
vironment (which is by way of saying 


an average dog-loving family) a 
his capacity for giving satisfaction 
unmeasured. Faithfulness is his fiy 
name, and good temper his secon 
For a surname, one might compow 
health, steadfast intelligence, a 
beauty that does not end with his « 
or contour, As a watch-dog he is fa 
to excellent; as a playmate for ch 
dren, trustworthy to the core; as | 
all-around family friend, unsurpass: 
And if the master of the house has t! 
opportunity and inclination to tra 
and use him in the hunting field, | 
other qualities will not suffer. 

Something more than a dozen d 
ferent breds of gun-dogs are knov 
today, but only six will be specifical 
included here. The others, while go 
are comparatively rare in this countr 
so that it is often rather difficult f 
the intending purchaser to find wh 
he wants. 

First, there is the English sett 
a big, upstanding, graceful fell 
whose colors may be black and whit 
lemon and white, liver and white, | 
tri-color (black, white and _ tan 
Pages might be filled with true stor 
of his intelligence, reasoning pow 
level-headedness in emergencies, b 
there is no need for them; one lo 
into his face, into the depths of | 
large, dark eyes, tells all. High cou 
there, and honesty and 
strangely winning appeal. You kn 
instinctively that he is a dog to 
trusted, to understand, to come 
close to human thoughts and actio 


age 1s 


as it is possible for any four-foot 
creature to come. 


GORDON AND IRISH SETTERS 


Such, too, is the nature of the G 
don setter, a breed which, except 
the eye of the expert, is virtually 
heavier counterpart of the English 
all matters save that of color. A 
black dog with tan points, * 
“feathered” and strikingly handso# 
History records that he is a Scott 
product, having been a favorite br 
of one of the dukes of Gordon. 

In the Irish setter, the last of 4 
group, the characteristics of the ‘ 
preceding breeds are combined wit) 
certain greater strength than etl 
the English or the Gordon can sh 
Of the three, his make-up has per! 
the greatest infusion of fire (he’s I 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Cadillac Motor Car Company 
invites you to attend a Style Salon of 
V-63 models to be held throughout © 
the United States from October 4th 


to 11th inclusive. 


This Salon will also mark the first 

public showing of the new and dis 

tinctive Custom Built Cadillac-Fisher 
Bodies on the V-63 chassis. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Lovely Linens 
Attractively Priced 


Empire Stripe 
Design 
Priced Very Low 


H. G. 11—Excellent quality 
Damask Linen in a smart 
design that features an all- 
over pattern in the center 


and a deep border. 


PRICES 

TABLE CLOTHS EACH 
2x2 yards $7.25 
yards 9.00 
2 x3 yards 10.75 
NAPKINS DOZEN 

22 x 22 inches $8.50 
24 x 24 inches 10.50 


Charming Bridge Set 
at $12.50 


H. G. 12—A novel 
design of beautiful em- 
broidery and open 
work decorates this 
cream Italian Linen 
Refreshment Set. Set 
includes cloth and four 
napkins. Specially 
priced at $12.40, 


Handsome Monogrammed 
Bath Set 


A H. G. 13 — Attractively boxed 
Bath Set consisting of one large 

-2 ge Bath Mat, two big, absorbent Bath 
| : ADD Towels and two Wash Cloths. 
Woven borders and em- 
broidery in pink, blue, 
gold and purple. $12.00 


Embroidered Monogram 
included in this price. In 
ordering, please print let- 
ters for monogram. Center 
initial is the surname. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Orders by mail receive prompt and painstaking attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 


The cocker’s expression is indicative 

of his character. Loyal, intelligent, 

tractable—a splendid companion and 
friend 


THE 


you know!). There is a positiveness 
which makes him a shade more inter- 
esting than the others—a little touch 
of the Celt, it may be. 

A good Irish is unsurpassed as a 
field dog, though it is to be doubted 
whether the average of his race ranks 
as high in work on birds as does the 
English setter. For general family 
purposes, however, he is fully up to 
the standard set by his cousins. And 
there are those who maintain with jus- 
tice that as far as good looks are con- 
cerned he is in a class by himself. 

More inclined to ranginess than the 
two already described, the Irish setter 
is yet a picture of symmetry, grace and 
beauty. Nothing could be more hand- 
some than his rich red coat, his smooth, 
lithe action, his general air of aristo- 
cratic breeding. A dog to admire, 
trust and honor as a true friend. 

So much for the setters. If your 
preference is for a short-haired dog, 
the pointer will satisfy it in a way 
that is all his own. 

Here is a dog which, with many of 
a setter’s characteristics, had quite a 
different origin. Authorities differ as 
to the country of his development, but 
there seems to be good evidence to 
support the claim that a dog of some- 
what similar appearance was used in 
bird hunting in Italy as early as the 


There is a certain nobility about the English setter 
which catches even the inexperienced eye. He is a 
dog to trust and admire under all conditions 


SPORTING 


(Continued from page 100) 
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Thirteenth Century. At all events, he 
is no newcomer in the dog world, and 
he has unshakenly stood the stiffest of 
all tests—long continued popularity 
Those who live in warm climates 
where the heavier coats of the setters 
sometimes put their wearers at a dis- 
advantage will find in the short-haired 
pointer a solution of the difficulty. 
This is not to be construed, however, 
as an intimation that the pointer is 
lacking in the hardiness required by 
more rigorous regions. He is perfectly 
able to withstand climatic conditions 
in all parts of the United States, for 
his constitution is as rugged as his 
superbly proportioned body. An im- 
partial judge would rank him as high 
as any of the setters in those qualities 
which real people value in their dogs. 
All of these four breeds have on 
point in common: they deserve, and 
should have, plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise. They are large dogs, accustomed 
to free range, and are at their best 
when a good daily run can be giver 
them. Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that they are not excellent 
house dogs; the point is merely that 
they are countrymen rather than city 
dwellers. You can keep one of them 
healthy in a city apartment, but it 
doesn’t seem fair. A dog that can 
(Continued on page 104) 
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ENSINGTON FURNITURE 


be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 1, 1924 


SIDEBOARD AND Pepestats—after the Georgian 
‘Mahogany, Carved and Inlaid with Tulipwood, Satinwood and &bony 


HE group of dining room furniture in- 

cluding the sideboard illustrated formed 
our principal exhibit in the recent Architec- 
tural League Exhibition. 

In every detail of design and execution it 
represents the highest expression of present 
day craftsmanship and may be compared only 
with the work of the 18th Century English 
masters when the art of cabinet-making reached 
its apogee. 

The table, with three pedestals and seating 
capacity up to sixteen, is an‘unique and charm- 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 


ing design, while in place of the conventional 
sidetable is a broken-serpentine commode that 
rivals the other pieces in decorative quality. In 
each piece are perfectly reflected the dignity 
and quiet elegance of the Georgian style that 
make it pre-eminently the choice for the im- 
portant dining room. 

The same sincerity in design and equal 
quality in craftsmanship characterize all Ken- 
sington Furniture; and Kensington Furniture 
is made in all the decorative styles appropriate 
for American homes. 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
NEW SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet H and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 


KENSINGTON *aCOMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS May Be Purchased” 
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Estab 1815 

“By royal warrant- 
POTTERS TO HIS 


MAJESTY THE KING 


N the ceramic world, Bone China 
has occupied a pinnacle position 
for 50 years. Its body is composed 
largely of the ash of calcined bones, 
IP, giving it a smoothness and density of 
texture peculiar to itself— besides less- 


ening its fragility and increasing its 
op? durability. Colors and enamels used 
Zz >] in ornamentation take on added bril- 
Pd & liancy when applied to Bone China. 
| Us BONE CHINA is the discovery of tireless 


early nineteenth-century English potters. 

S It is one of England's greatest contributions 
to the field of art-—and Royal Doulton is 
English Bone China in perfection. 

THE BEST SHOPS in the United States 
and Canada where chinaware is sold carry 
. Rs 4 Royal Doulton Bone China. If your dealer 


¥6 doesn't carry “The Strathmore” design 
(illustrated ) please inform us. 
6 S A SHORT STORY OF ROYAL DOULTON 


in booklet form will interest you. Write 


for “Doulton Series A.” 
, 


WM. S. CORP. 
Sole Agents | for the U. 


ect 

S. and Canada 
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House & Garden 


To the Irish setter may be awarded high honors in 
those characteristics which every real dog should 
have. Beneath his graceful beauty is a sterling heart 


THE 


SP Oe G 


DOG 


(Continued from page 102) 


cover thirty or forty miles a day in the 
hunting field, and keep on doing so, 
deserves a real chance to stretch his 
legs and expand his lungs. 

These requirements are not nearly 
so applicable to the spaniels, those win- 
ning little fellows with the long, 
silken ears and the humanly expressive 
eyes. One need only look at them to 
know that they are more adaptable to 
limited quarters while still retaining 
perfect fitness for unadulterated coun- 
try conditions, 

Imagine an underslung, short-tailed, 
miniature setter, and you have a fair 
idea of the cocker and springer span- 
iels, the two representatives of the 
hunting spaniel group which are the 
best known in this country. Actually, 
of course, there are many points of 
conformation which distinguish them 
from the setters—I am speaking only 
in generalities, 

The cocker spaniel has been with us 
for many years and has endeared him- 
self to thousands of dog lovers. Wis- 
dom is his, and gentleness and a fine 
devotion, yet with it all he enjoys 
abounding good spirits. A well known 
authority has referred to him as “the 
merry little cocker”, and the adjective 
is well chosen. In aristocratic, appeal- 
ing beauty he leaves nothing to be 
desired, and, unlike some other breeds 
which might be mentioned, his beauty 
is far more than skin deep. One hesi- 
tates to apply the word “lovable” to a 
dog of such sterling all-around worth 
—somehow it seems to connote a cer- 
tain lack of masculinity. But there is 
much in the cocker’s nature that can be 


adequately described in no other way. 

Black and white, orange and white, 
black, white and tan, solid black, red 
or liver color—these are the chief hues 
of the cocker’s silky coat. All of them 
are correct, and all attractive; it’s just 
a case of following your particular 
preference. 

A somewhat larger and _ heavier- 
boned dog is the springer, a compara- 
tive newcomer in America but one 
which is rapidly winning approbation. 
Much that has been said of the cocker 
applies equally to him. Perhaps he 
shares a little more of the setter’s 
steadiness of spirits—a tendency that 
may well come from the fact that he 
is more frequently used as an actual 
gun-dog than is his smaller cousin. But 
he is a splendid dog friend for all 
that, for, like all the breeds that have 
been discussed in this short article, he 
possesses three invaluable characteris- 
tics: integrity, dependability, and in- 
telligence of the highest order. 


The Dog Mart of House & GARDEN 
stands ready at all times to answer 
definite questions from readers on the 
choice, purchase, training and care of 
dogs. We do not sell dogs ourselves, 
nor do we issue any dog catalog, 
pamphlet or price-list. But we are 
always glad to forward, upon re- 
quest, the addresses of reliable kennels 
from which specified breeds can be 
secured. 

All inquiries should be addressed to 
The Dog Mart, House & GARDEN, 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 


The cocker is built low to the ground, but he is a 


merry small fellow and bright as a button, 


An ex- 


cellent dog with children 
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If you have ever made a hole in one or landed 
a four pound bass you know something of the 
thrill that comes to the man back of the wheel 
of the Packard Eight. 


In language as simple and positive as we can 
make it we assure you that there is no other 
motor car in all the world that will so quickly 
make a passenger out of your chauffeur. 


Men, and women too, who long ago lost in- 
terest in motor cars as anything more than 


THE REJUVENATION OF MOTORING 


means of transportation are back of the wheel 
of the Packard Eight, fairly revelling in the 
pure sport of driving it. 


It creeps or it rushes at the touch of the dain- 
tiest toe—in silence, in comfort, in safety. 


If you would turn back the years to the days 
when you loved to drive,a word to any 
Packard man will bring a car to your door 
for a demonstration of a new motoring 
experience. 


Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 


en October, 1924 105 
ar 

N, PACKARD PACKARD 
CAN BUILD CAN BUILD “ 
A PACKARD A PACKARD 


Che New 


rocks and (oats 
‘Reflect the Colors of cAutumn 


NTERESTINGLY smart is the three-piece costume 

illustrated, with its long tunic, contrastingly striped 
skirt and matching coat of fine twill flannel. Not a whit 
less engaging is the simple though exquisitely tailored 
coat of fine imported Camel Hair. 


Tailored Sport Dresses and Costumes, $19” to $105 
Tailored Coats of Camel Hair, $67 to $150 


We beg to announce the opening of our Newest Shop at 
590 Fifth Avenue (between 47th and 48th Streets), New York City 


New York 
590 Fifth Ave.— 306 Fifth Ave. 
58 Nassau Sc. 

Boston 
402 Boylston St. 


Chicago 
2 No. Michigan Ave. 


Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco 


218 Post St. 
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In localities where Ivy as a carpet is subject to winter killing, 
Evonymus radicans and its varieties are excellent substitutes 
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nature have a value beyond price. Nor 
is their number limited though many 
are difficult to obtain through the or- 
dinary channel of our nurserymen. 

One has but to travel through sandy 
regions such as Cape Cod or wander 
over the upper slopes of the New Eng- 
land mountains to realize how pro- 
digal Nature is in plants useful for 
all sorts of odd places in the garden. 
In shady nooks and beneath Hemlock 
and Fir how splendidly luxuriate 
Ferns in rich variety. Beneath Pine 
and Beech how finely Lily-of-the- 
Valley flourishes and in moist places 
beneath trees or on rocks how pleasing 
is the pure green foliage lit with spikes 
of tiny white flowers of the Canadian 
Mayflower (Maianthemum cana- 
dense ). 

For planting beneath trees a popu- 
lar plant is Pachysandra terminalis, 
native of the Orient, whose very ex- 
cellence for such situations has won 
for it the position it occupies. The 
plant grows about 10 inches high and 
spreading from a creeping root-stock 
forms a dense cover in situations where 
few other plants will grow. The 
leaves are a pleasing light green and 
the inconspicuous flowers are followed 
by whitish fruits, There is an Ameri- 
can species (P. procumbens ) known as 
the Allegheny Spurge which also 
thrives in shaded situations but is an 
inferior plant. 

Another favorite broad-leafed ever- 
green is the Lesser Periwinkle (Vinca 
minor) of Europe and western Asia. 
This plant trails over the ground and 
forms a broad mass of glossy dark 
green. It thrives equally well in the 
open and in partial shade. There are 
forms with white and purple flowers 
but none is better than the type with 
its clear blue flowers. In the shade of 
trees and among boulders and especi- 
ally alongside a brook Leucothoe Ca- 
tesbei with arching yard high stems, 
lustrous dark green foliage and white 
flowers is a most attractive shrub. 

The lovely Oregon Grape (Mahonia 
aquifolium) with its lustrous metallic 
green leaves which in late fall assume 
rich shades of bronzy green and black- 
ish crimson is, unfortunately, not pro- 
perly hardy in New England. In win- 
ters when the snowfall is heavy and 
lies on the ground until spring this 


shrub suffers little, but usually the 
leaves burn badly and though the 
stems are not often killed the plants 
are unsightly until new leaves develop. 
Much hardier and entirely satisfactory 
is its relative M. repens, with similar 
terminal clusters of yellow flowers and 
bloomy black fruits but gray-green 
leaves. This species grows about a 
foot high and has a creeping rootstock 
from which shoots arise and form a 
broad, low thicket. Another very 
pleasing little evergreen is Pachystima 
canbyi from the mountains of North 
Carolina and Virginia, whose neat 
little clumps, six inches or more high, 
soon form a broad carpet. The foliage 
is dense, small and shining pale green. 

The Cowberry (Vaccinium Vitis- 
idaea) is a circumpolar plant which 
grows a few inches high and forms a 
dense mat. The leaves are shining 
green, the flowers white or pinkish 
and the fruit dark red. At any season 
of the year this little plant is pleasing. 
A closely related evergreen is the Box 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia brachycera), 
one of the rarest of American plants. 
It is a spreading plant growing from 
six to ten inches high and has shin- 
ing green Box like leaves. 

The Mayflower or Trailing Arbu- 
tus (Epigaea repens), common on the 
borders of rocky woods and hillsides 
of New England and southward, is a 
lovely plant but alas! very unamen- 
able under cultivation. Its sweet- 
scented white to delicate pink flowers 
open beside the remnants of snowdrifts 
in early spring. It is regrettable that 
the Mayflower, a favorite with every- 
body, is so coy and hard to please in 
gardens. An allied plant, the Winter- 
green or Checkerberry (Gaultheria 
procumbens), however, is readily at 
home in any garden soil. This tiny 
shrub, so plentiful in woodlands and 
wild places generally from Maine 
southward and west to Michigan, 
grows from three to six inches high 
and has lustrous dark green, ovate 
leaves clustered on the top of a ruddy 
stem and tiny urn-shaped white flowers 
which are followed by pure red, hang- 
ing, aromatic fruits. 

The Crowberry (Empetrum nig- 
rum ), abundant in cold, temperate and 
sub-arctic regions ‘throughout the 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Where Ho. spitality “Reigns 


Tue charm of this dining room dwells 
in the fact that it is dignified, vet 
thoroughly homelike. It bespeaks cul- 
ture and reserve, yet radiates hospital- 
ity. This we may well attribute to the 
effective use of Genuine Mahogany 
furniture in a well designed room. 


The beauty of Genuine Mahogany 
beneath an 
inappropriate opaque stain. A simple 
transparent finish, that permits light 
to reach the wood and develop its 


should never 


depth of color naturally, assures an 
ever-increasing beauty with the passing 
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A Postal request will bring 


complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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northern Hemisphere, has _insignifi- 
cant leaves, yet ic forms neat mats of 
dark green in the vicinity of eternal 
ice and snow. The Creeping Snow- 
berry (Chiogenes serpyllifolia) with 
thread-like stems and white fruits, is 
pretty on rocks and tree stumps in 
shady places. So, too, is the Partridge- 
berry (Mitchella repens), with a simi- 
lar habit and scarlet fruits, though 
belonging to a widely different family. 

There is no finer ground-cover for 
shaded places than the Common Ivy 
(Hedera Helix), so celebrated in 
poetry and folklore. Unfortunately it 
is not hardy in New England though 
here and there in Massachusetts ram- 
bling over an old tomb in a shady 
part of some cemetery, a plant may be 
found more or less indifferent to the 
winter’s severity. No other plant can 
exactly take its place but we are really 
fortunate in having so good a substi- 
tute as Evonymus radicans and its 
varieties. These are invaluable Japan- 
ese plants with good foliage, quite 
hardy and admirably adapted for cov- 
ering walls and the north and west 
sides of buildings. On boulders or 
even in the open border they form a 
fine tangled mass of green. They have 
small white flowers in clusters and 
attractive white fruits which open and 
display the seeds with their orange- 
scarlet covering. A juvenile stage is 
sold under the name of Evonymus 
radicans var, minima and also as 
Evonymus kewensis. \t has prostrate 
stems and prettily marbled rounded 
foliage and is a charming rock plant. 
In China grows E. radicans var. acuta. 
The baby stage of this plant has 
pointed, ovate, marbled leaves and 
from the manner of its growth in the 
Arnold Arboretum promises to be a 
very useful addition to the list of 
evergreens. 

As a ground-cover in the open there 
is nothing better than the Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos uva-ursi), with its 
long trailing shoots and gray-green 
leaves forming a dense carpet. The 
flowers are white or pinkish, urn- 
shaped, and borne several together at 
the end of the lateral shoots; the fruit 
is globose and wine-red. Like many 
other members of the Heath family, 
the Bearberry is native not only of 
this country but is spread over the 
colder regions of the northern Hemi- 
sphere. A prostrate evergreen, it can 
be used to good effect in many ways, 
but I never saw it more appropriately 
employed than in a cemetery on Long 
Island, New York, where, in an open- 
ing in a thin wood, it carpets a basin 
o1 bowl round which nestle flat graves 
in a clearing of the native vegetation. 

Few woody plants cover so great 
an area of the world’s surface as the 
common Ling or Heather (Calluna 
wulgaris) dear to the heart of every 
Scotchman and a general favorite with 
everyone. Thousands of square miles 
of mountain-top and moorlands in 
northern Europe are clothed with this 
delightful plant whose blossoms and 
tinted foliage make beautiful the 
landscape in late summer and autumn. 
Heather is quite hardy in New Eng- 
land and I know of one estate in the 
northwestern part of Massachusetts 
where it is naturalized and covers 
very many acres. The secret of its 


successful culture is to plant it in the 
open where it is fully exposed to sun 
and wind. Close cropping with shears 
in the springtime helps to form a 
dense mass and prevents the plants 
becoming leggy. It readily roots from 
cuttings and pot grown plants are the 
best for transplanting purposes. Tlie 
fact applies to many other trailing 
plants including the Arctostaphylos 
and low-growing Cotoneasters. Of 
Heather, besides the common purple 
type, there are a great many varieties 
differing in habit of growth, in the 
color of foliage and of blossom, 
Among the best one may mention alba, 
rigida, serlei, alporti, coccinea and 
hammondi. A dwarf form with silvery 
foliage is argentea; with bright golden 
fcliage there is aurea, and the variety 
cuprea has foliage golden in summer 
and a rich red bronze in winter. There 
are many other forms including one 
with double flowers. 

For sunny places, the Sun Roses 
with their wealth of blossoms of 
varied hues have much to recommend 
them. The common Helianthemum 
eulgare is possibly the hardiest of all. 
There are many forms of this species 
in cultivation including such as stra- 
mineum with sulphur-yellow flowers, 
venustum with crimson flowers with a 
yellow spot at the base of the petals, 
mutabile with pale rose-colored flow- 
ers, cupreum with copper colored 
flowers. Another species well worth 
having is H. glaucum which is dis- 
tinguished by its almost white foliage 
and rich yellow flowers. Sun Roses 
are best planted thickly together on a 
well-drained bank with a southern ex- 
posure. For covering the top of the 
boulders or furnishing a patch of snowy 
whiteness in immediate view from the 
windows of the house the suffruticose 
Candytufts can be recommended. Both 
the early flowering Jberis tenoreana 
and the summer blooming J. semper- 
virens are perfectly hardy as far north 
as Boston, Mass. As a carpet in the 
open, the common Thyme ( Thymus 
serpyllum) with its scented foliage, is 
everybody’s favorite. 

Among the Rock Sprays there are a 
number of kinds well suited for 
ground-covers provided they be given 
an open exposed situation. The ever- 
green trailing Cotoneaster Dam- 
mari with bright green foliage, con- 
spicuous white flowers and _ scarlet 
fruits is well adapted for covering 
banks, since it hugs the ground so 
closely as to form a carpet. The 
evergreen C. microphylla with dark 
green foliage, white flowers and full 
red fruits is better placed among 
rocks, So, too, is C. adpressa, with 
lustrous dark green leaves, which 
forms a rounded mass, Of much 
character with its distichously arranged 
frond-like branches is C. horizontalis 
and its different forms. Placed against 
a wall or on a bank this plant is 
attractive at all seasons. In the north 
it is quite deciduous; further south it 
is sub-evergreen. It carries throughout 
the winter a wealth of scarlet fruits. 
All Cotoneasters demand full exposure 
otherwise they are apt to suffer from 
scale-insects and other pests. 

Among the Junipers are several 
species which furnish perfect ground- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ARCHIE: “BUT WHAT WAS THE TROUBLE BETWEEN THEM?” 


“WELL, 


ISABEL: 


IT WAS JUST ONE OF THOSE THINGS THAT EVEN YOUR 


BEST FRIEND WON’T TALK TO YOU 


ABOUT.” 


[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). J 
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covers. None is better than the Wau- 
kegan Juniper (Juniperus horizontalis ) 
which varies from green to gray- 
green in summer and throughout the 
winter is tinted with a lovely violet- 
rose. This plant trails over the ground, 
forming a thick mat. With bright- to 
gray-green foliage J. chinensis var. 
Sargenti is strongly recommended. It 
forms a dense, low thicket anywhere 
from a foot to three feet tall and is 
pleasing at all seasons of the year. I: 
has a better constitution than the 
Japanese Sonare (J. procumbens ) which 
has long been a denizen of western 
gardens. Of recent introduction and 
splendidly suited for covering sand- 
dunes is J. conferta, the seashore Juni- 
per of Japan. With its cheerful green 
foliage marked with white stripes, it 
trails over the ground for long dis- 
tances and nothing could be finer for 
holding down sand. On its native 
heath it is frequently submerged at 
high tide but apparently suffers no 
injury from: the salt water, 

Two excellent plants for border 
planting which have been largely used 
in the Arnold Arboretum are the 
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—the cut pile forming the pattern on 
an uncut ground. 

Moss Epcinc. Long napped vel- 
vet or plush woven in narrow strips 
down the goods; piping for uphol- 
stery or cushions; many colors. 

Pusu. Stand‘ng pile, hard wearing 
fabric; 45,000 hairs to the square 
inch resisting 15 years wear on the 
Pullmans. 

RIBBED weaves,-running lengthwise 
of fabric, make varied stripes for up- 
holstery. 

Rugs. Mohair rugs have long, very 
silky nap, the pile closely locked in 
the weave for wear. Made in cerise, 
jade, violet, gray, blue, white. Small 
sized mats and bedside rugs. 

Srripes. Infinitely varied in widths, 
up and down or across the fabric; 
two or many colors; with a bright 
pin stripe of ramie or other fiber to 
give interest. Many charming cqm- 
binations, very unlike chair car up- 
holstery. 

Tapestry Errects. Elaborate de- 
signs in many colors. Uncut loops are 
used for high lights and fine outlin- 
ing of birds, flowers and fruits. Small 


FILBERTS AND OTHER NUTS 
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has been in existence in Asia for a 
long time and that some Chestnut 
plants now living there have de- 
veloped immunity to it, the obvious 
thing was to import some of the im- 
munes and using them as one parent 
to impart the immunity to a race of 
hybrid American-Asiatic Chestnuts. 
Work along this line has been going 
on for some time. Certain hybrids 
have been on trial for some years and 


the work may be said to be begun. It 
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Fragrant Sumach (Rhus canadense) 
and Yellow-root (Xanthorhiza apti- 
folia). The Fragrant Sumach is a 
densely branching plant with slender 
stems growing slantingly from one to 
four feet high, bright yellow flowers 
on short axillary spikes which appear 
before the leaves and are followed by 
red fruits ripening in July. The leaves 
are three-lobed and in the autumn 
change to wondrous tints of orange, 
red and crimson. The Yellow-root 
does not grow so tall and as it spreads 
rapidly by underground shoots soon 
covers the ground with its erect stems, 
The flowers are small, purple in color 
and are borne with the unfolding of 
the leaf. The leaves are pinnately 
divided, shining green and change to 
clear yellow in the autumn. The 
growth of the plant is dense and even 
in height, making a fine sward. Both 


these shrubs grow rapidly and are not » 
attacked by disease or pests of any , 


kind. They hug the ground, flourish 
beneath taller shrubs and if they stray 
beyond the limits intended for them 
are easily kept in bounds by use of 
knife or spade. 


FOR THE HOUSE 


and large designs; grounds all cut or 
cut and uncut combined, plain or lat- 
ticed. A short pile fabric designed 
with pheasants and flowers in a tapes- 
try pattern, if with a light taupe 
ground, gives the effect of a rich 
shadow print. 

There is a feeling that mohair is 
fast “coming into its own.” For 
offices, banks and business houses, 
stores, hotels and clubs it is increas- 
ingly used. For the seaside and 
waterside generally it is the only 
practical hanging, never growing 
stringy and limp. For the yacht and 
steamer it is a necessity, as it is to up- 
holster the automobile and the Pull- 
man coach. But for the home, its 
value and beauty need to be better 
understood. Mohair fabrics for the 
home are very different from rail- 
road plushes. Household needs and 
interior decorating requirements have 
been carefully studied by mohair tk 
manufacturers, and it will surprise 
many persons to know that suitable h 
mohairs are available for each room 
of the house to meet every type of 
modern decoration. 


does not seem possible to develop an f 
eastern Chestnut industry until we 
have blight resistant varieties of 
quality and commercial value, and 
some day these will be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile amateurs, adventurers in 
nut growing, will take the chance of 
trying out varieties and some will 
succeed, 
We cannot expect to extend the 
cultivation of any crop without meet- 
(Continued on page 114) 
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chair-coverings, fire screens, and pil- 
lows is a very old one in the history 
of interior decoration. 


Ts idea of using brocaded motifs for 


From the first plain coverings and panels 
themselves it was a short step to the fashion 
of embroidering spots of color which gave 

hem great decorative value. It is this aspect 


#vhich makes them so interesting today. 


A motif of this type, with metal threads, is adaptable 
for fire-screens and a variety of other uses 


_ Like the beautiful antique pieces which 
they faithfully reflect, these brocaded 


st,Schumacher motifs are expertly woven on 


hand-looms. Their effects are obtained by 
floating wefts of colors on the surface of 
the plain silk fabric by means of the same 
type of broché, or loom-embroidery, used 


for the brocades of the Renaissance. 


§ Bis: enthusiasm in many lands for 
brocaded effects can be clearly traced in 
the various Schumacher designs. One may 
lead back to Italy where the idea of using 
gorgeous fabrics on furniture first originated. 
Another may tell of the days when French 
people of wealth, following the example of 
Italian cabinet makers, began using chairs 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO. 


with the beauty of antique hand embroideries 


AG 


2 


and seats with fixed upholstery instead of 
the movable cushions of an earlier period. 


Other floral motifs especially rich in 
their colorings recall the designs used by a 
group of skilled craftsmen, assembled by 
Henry VIII, who made some of the earliest 
English pieces in the. new fashion. The 
varying shades of rose and green, of rich 
metallic threads, the naturalistic shapes of 
these motifs, all suggest them for a variety 
of interesting adaptations. 


Later, and equally abundant sources of 
inspiration are found in the large vases and 
ogival forms of the Renaissance, the deli- 
cate, balanced motifs of the Adam period, 
and the dainty classic designs of the Louis 
XVI era. Because of the detached character 
of brocade, a design of sharply separated 


motifs is best suited for its execution. 


1 his motif in predominating tones of buff recalls 
the naturalistic designs of the Middle Ages 


And, because of this wealth of design 
sources, each piece of furniture may have 
its brocaded coverings in character. When 


_ specially chosen for a modern interior, they 


are as appropriate as were the delicate 
petit-point coverings of the Louis XV 
bergéres or the brocaded velvets on the 
“love seats” of the Queen Anne period. 


A advantage is that their out- 
lines conform with perfect appro- 
priateness to the lines of the pieces where 
they are used—motifs of the most widely 
varying size and shape being available. 
Few other textiles, aside from tapestry 
and hand-embroidered fabrics, lend them- 
selves so flexibly to the shaves of furniture. 


Decidedly reminiscent of Jacobean embroidery is this 
hand-woven brocaded motif on a black ground 


These brocaded motifs, as well as a com- 
prehensive selection of other fabrics, suit- 
able for every type of interior, may be seen 
by arrangement with your decorator or up- 
holsterer. He will also gladly attend to the 
purchase for you. F. Schumacher & Co., 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery 
and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West goth 
Street, New York. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 110) 


ing competition for its use. Insects, 
fungi, bacteria, all take their toll. 
Single plants growing along the way- 
side or in the river bottoms, as some 
of our native Hazels now live, are not 
favorably located for an epidemic 
disease. There are too few of them, 
but if we plant 100 acres in a block, 
or if we further extend the plantation 
to 100,000 acres, as the Pecan industry 
has advanced in the South, then we 
prepare the way for the development 
ef all the ills and ailments which 
attend congestion. Concentration 
camps in which little time has been 


reported four years out of five with 
trees nine to thirteen years old, and 
50 pounds have been secured from a 
fifteen-year-old Barcelona tree. 

Nuts furnish starches, fats and pro- 
tein requisite for human requirements, 
and in the case of the Filbert the 
pellicle or the brownish skin which 
envelops the nut is a source of 
roughage, an article of increasing im- 
portance under our modern conditions 
of living. 

Filberts grow very well in the 
North Pacific states, perhaps even 
better than in southern and western 


Beautiful floors now require und in the bast mont New York. Some 70 varieties are JY 

epidemic diseases, and in the past most ex 

i. of our attempts to increase the cul- fruiting in the vicinity of Rochester, so 
* the least work tivation of a new plant or crop have .- Y. They are fruiting in parts of NBL g 
been of this nature. Frequently with- — 
OR years people put up with two things—it waxes, then pol- ovt full knowledge of their surround- ry 


inferior floor finishes that 
scratched easily, wore out quick- 
ly, and had to be done over fre- 
quently. Then they learned of 
Old English Wax and 


ishes. It glides over the floor 
with the easy motion of a carpet- 
sweeper, and its work is soon 
done. Without bending! With- 


out kneeling! Its cost 


found they could 


is low, and it lasts a 


have not only the 
most beautiful floors, 
but could have them 
with the least work 
and expense. 

For Old English 
Wax has this double 
labor-saving virtue: 
It is not only easy to 
put down; it’s easy 
to keep up. Such 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things 

it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It's a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 


lifetime. 
Beautiful floors 


at little cost 


Old English Wax has 
a large proportion of 
heavier - bodied im- 
ported wax. So it 
goes farther, lasts 
longer. Its surface is 
hard. Its lustre is 


ings and conditions we gather 
varieties from all parts of the world 
and some are bound to be diseased or 
to carry disease or some insect with 
the result that should the new loca- 
tion prove favorable these develop 
with the plants. At present with in- 
creasing activity in regard to Filberts 
these dangers are of more than pass- 
ing interest. 

Filberts have been on trial in the 
eastern states for a long time. All 
the writers of the past century have 
the same story, that imported plants 
succumbed to blight. Most of these 
varieties came from England, France 
and Spain and as is to be expected 
have proven well adapted to the 
Pacific Coast and especially to the area 
west of the Cascade Mountains in 
Washington and Oregon and in 


—20 to —28° F. in the various loca- 
tions, there are fruiting bushes 45 to 
60 years of age which are quite pro- 
ductive and all of these are plants of 
English origin. How far south they 
can be grown is not yet known, but 
in Kentucky wild Hazels bearing nuts 
as large as those borne by plants in 
cultivation are to be found. A couple 
of plants might be planted in every 
garden of size from an ornamental 
standpoint alone. They make an ex- 
cellent screen. The bush is very at- 
tractive and the nuts grown on our 
own trees will be much more highly 
esteemed than those from the store. 
While the bush grows famously on 
rich bottom lands the highest quality 
nuts are usually secured from plants 
on upland soils well supplied with 
moisture. In some places calcareous 


‘ ely aad nests Cali. limestone loams or sandy loams are 
: floors never require Lasts a lifetime. Take | S0ft. Scratches and ere a on th lived to 59 esteemed. On wet soils the bush is 
“ A Just ‘@n | advantage of our short- heel-marks have no to 60 wears of age in the East, The Pt to make too much wood growth. 
A, occasional tou hing time offer. If your dealer chance with it. Costs varieties importéd from Germany and A well drained subsoil is de sired, 
4 up where the wear is | can’t supply you, mail | byt a third of other northern Italy during recent years, There are many varieties, and each 
iu heaviest it’s not | the coupon below. finishes. That’s why in which Messrs. McGlennon and Vol- has: conditions of soil and climate to 
ie hard work. millions of women lertsen of Rochester, N. Y., have been — es is best adapted. The testing 
| -ant the tt tifulof all the prime movers, have so far shown OU OF varieties will have to be under- 
It’s tee this way Ww 10 wan 1e most beautitulo al no tendency to blight under eastern taken wherever the Filbert is intro- 
, possible floors at the least possi- | conditions. Dr. Morris in Connecticut ‘duced. Cross pollination is essential, 
: If you use the Old English Waxer- ble cost prefer Old English Wax. reports that blight removal entails no for the catkins which carry the pollen 
Polisher it’s even less work. This Sold at paint, hardware, drug, | more work than does the removal of 
modern labor-saving device does housefurnishing,anddept.stores. > ti 
; B g I is then of real promise as the common _‘Teceptive. It is essential that the time 
: THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO — | nut plant in the northern States, as the Of bloom of both catkin and pistil 
% Pecan is of promise in the South be known, also the varieties capable of 
“s ™ thrive. We need an enthusiastic army show that the leading commercial va- 
; of amateurs to test out varieties and wny = Barcelona. In the Pacific 
with their aid Filbert culture mav be Northwest this variety shows consider- 
placed on a firm foundation. able adaptability. The tree is a 
. Nuts of all kinds are increasing in thrifty grower, yields well and the 
PASTE LIQUID POWDER . ; - nut is large, handsome, drops free 
importance because they are concen- Be, 
~ FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE. DANCING eo ei trated foods, capable of long distance — the husk = is of good a 
I Send for this Valuable Book — Free ‘gt ; be grown on low priced land me sults as pollinizers for Barcelona: 
| Low ce | under favorable conditions return a Naviandy DuChilly, White Aveline, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- large amount of food per acre. A i 
4 densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. . i 4 fattening steer on good grass land The period of bloom is long, often 
. - middle of January to the middle of 
> Tue A. 8. Borie Company, Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio acres of land to increase his weight March I 
[_] Check here for [] Qheck here for from 1000 to 1350 pounds in a March, t therefore nec ds more 
; free book only Waxer-Polisher “a than one pollinizer to fertilize the 
: i Send me your free beok, Send me, all charges paid, an Old season, and about half of this increase early and late bloom. The scaly buds 
% “Beautiful Floors, Wood English Waxer-Polisher with a can of will be beef, or about 50 pounds of f he female flowers cov I ners 1 
: work and Furniture— Their Wax Free at the special time-limited beef y aes Viewed { hi of the female Mowers cover the ovule 
Pinish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver and bye | per per acre. ewe? rom this and persist as the cover of the nut; 
angle re of produc ing 400 these open sufficiently for the crimson 
as pounds of nuts per acre is a very IM- — stigmas to emerge and the pollen is 
Name portant crop, and English growers of blown by the wind onto them. White 
i Adetress Filberts report average yields of Aveline blooms early, Daviana and 
i 1.000 pounds per acre. In Oregon a Nottingham are midseason while Du- 
| yield of 2,000 pounds per acre is (Continued on page 116) HE 
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“Schubert Playing for His Friends” 
Painted by Carl Rohling © P.G. 


GUESTS! 


THE VERY WORD SUGGESTS FOOD AND MUSIC 


YET IN HOW MANY HOMES IS THE MUSIC EQUAL TO THE DINNER? 


CHUBERT'S friends heard him in their homes, and now 
— you and your friends can hear Schubert's music beauti- 


fully played by great artists in your home. 


The Ampico will delight your guests with the works of the 


shading and tone for tone as it was interpreted by the artist who 
made the recording in our laboratory. 


Hear the Ampico 


great musical composers, played by the greatest artists of the 
piano, on an instrument that has a long-built and carefully 


Hear it at the home of a friend, at a club, or just as freely at the 
store where any of these famous pianos are sold : the Chickering, 
the Knabe, the Haines Bros., the Fischer, the Franklin, the Marshall 


guarded reputation as a piano of quality. 
Now— in one instrument the Ampico 
brings to you piano, artist, and repertoire. 
The piano that encases the Ampico is to 
all appearances a beautiful piano and no more. 
Yet the piano which is also an Ampico is in 
no way affected by the Ampico when you 
desire to play it by hand, as no part of the 
playing mechanism remains in contact with 


the keyboard, the pedals or the strings. 


But open a concealed drawer, insert a record- 
ing and touch a button. As if by unseen hands 
your piano plays your favorite music not just 
note for note and time for time, but shading for 


HE AMPICO CORPORATION 


few of the hundreds of 
famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


TERESA CARRENO 

ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MISCHA LEVITZKI 

JOSEF LHEVINNE 

SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


and playing popular music 
FERDIE GROFE 
J. MILTQN DELCAMP 
HENRY LANGE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 


437 


& Wendell, and in Canada the Willis also. 


Note that the Chickering and the Knabe 
are two of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage. 


All these pianos have been chosen for the 
Ampico because of their ability to do justice 
to its music. Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
power models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. Your present 
piano will entitle you to an allowance on the 
purchase of an Ampico and there are con- 
venient monthly payments. A book telling 
about the Ampico, its artists and its large 
library of recordings will be sent on request. 
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FILBERTS AND OTHER NUTSIE% 


(Continued from page 114) 


inton 


The World’ | Mest 
Beautiful China 


Pre-eminence in decorative 
art has won for Minton this 
deserved recognition. 


Particularly in the quality 
snciand of the gold is this wonderful 
ware supreme. Incrusted, raised and 
chased gold on Minton China never 
wears out or loses its rich coloring. This- 
is due to great skill in workmanship and 
the use of the purest gold that can be 
procured. 


Minton services in ivory and gold and 
white and gold are cherished possessions 
in the finest homes of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Calcined ox-bone gives to Minton not 
only an incomparable body tone but a du- 
rability that makes it last for generations. 


Made with the same care and artistic 
skill that have distinguished it for more 
than a century and a quarter, Minton’s 
may be purchased at any of the better 
dealers in china and at jewelers. 


MEAKIN & RIDGWAY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Chilly blooms late, its catkins fur- 
nishing pollen at the time the last 
stiginas of the Barcelona are on dis- 
play. These varieties will also 
pollinize each other, but they do not 
yield as well as Barcelona, hence it 
is advised to plant but 11 to 16 per- 
cent of the acreage to a pollinizer, or 
about one plant to six. Red Aveline 
and White Aveline are both prized 
in California. In New York the 
catkins begin to shed pollen in March 
and pollination may be effected dur- 
ing March and April. The pollen is 
liberated while the snow is yet on the 
ground and frost does not deter its 
advent. The plant is truly hardy. 
Based on most careful observation for 
several years in Rochester, Mr. Con- 
rad Vollertsen selected the following 
out of some 70 varieties as well worth 
testing in western New York. 

Early Globe—Nuts medium size, 
but kernels large for the size of the 
nut. 

Red Lambert—Nuts large, de- 
sirable. 

White Lambert—Nuts medium size. 

Medium Long (Lambert )—a long 
nut, good size. 

Athaldenslebener—nuts medium to 
small, but percentage of kernels high. 
An excellent pollinizer. 

Minna’s Zeller—Nut medium size. 
Good pollinizer. 

Burkhardt’s Zeller—Nut small to 
medium, Good pollinizer. 

Italian Red—A desirable nut but 
apt to show winter injury in New 
York. Well worth trial farther 
south. Nut long, desirable. 

Merville de Bollwiller, or Large 
Globe—Nut large, attractive. 

In the eastern states and south of 
New York in addition to the above, 
Meribrooke, Rush, and perhaps other 
varieties may be tried. 

In some Varieties the husk which 
encloses the female flower does not 
grow as long as the nut, in others it 
envelops it. In Grandis, or Round 
Cob the husk is short; in Cosford, 
Downton Large Square, it is as long 


as the nut; in Lambert, Purple leaved 
and Spanish, the husk is longer than 
the nut. The Purple leaved bears 
large nuts of excellent quality; the 
husk is purple, but the catkins are 
easily injured by frost. In the Frizad 
the husk is frizzed at the ends, thie 
nut is thin shelled, flattened, late and 
productive. 

In planting usually yearling or two 
year-old plants are secured and set 
in early spring, care being taken not 
to expose the roots to drying. Suck- 
ering is the chief bad habit of the 
plant and it is not advisable to set 
the crown too deeply, for the suckers 
start from this. As suckers start they 
should be removed if good crops of 
nuts are desired. If kept off for three 
or four years they will not develop. 
The plants should be given ample 
space, 20 to 25 feet apart, and the 
space should be cultivated if large 
nuts are desired. Little pruning other 
than to shape the tree is given until 
the trees are in bearing. A few nuts 
are secured three or four years after 
planting and seven pounds have been 
secured at the end of the fifth year. 
New wood must be secured annually, 
for the nuts are borne on the past 
year’s wood the same as the peach 
The tree may need some thinning 
out to admit light to the center so 
that nuts may be borne on shoots all 
through the tree. With good tillage 
and the thinning out of excess wood, 
the trees will make handsome speci- 
mens and bear well. 

Filberts are picked from the 
ground, for they fall when ripe, and 
should be spread in a warm place for 
a few days to dry to prevent mold- 
ing. This must not be too long con- 
tinued. In an ordinary room they 
get too dry and lose flavor. The 
fresh nut is so much superior to the 
imported that commercially it com- 
mands a higher price, for in many 
cases the imported nuts are a year old 
before we get them and have lost 
much of the pleasing flavor that exists 
in a Filbert. 


A STUDY IN POTS AND PANS 


(Continued from page 96) 


this there have been vacuum inven- 
tions which, for long distance work, 
are unexcelled. Another device is the 
tin enameled, oven-like looking set 
of shelves with a front door. Under 
this oven is an alcohol lamp which 
radiates heat, and keeps the food 
therein warm. The food can be put 
on plates or dishes and set on the 
shelves. This is a rather good thing 
if you have a family that doesn’t 
appear on time for meals and insists 
upon hot food willy-nilly. This 
might be a way of preserving domestic 
peace. Anyhow, a food warmer in a 
home is usable for many discrepancies 
of time, place and the diner! 

There is also another little carrier, 
a rack of four round white enamel 
dishes. It looks somewhat like that 
which the curate or deacon used for 
tea service (sometimes). In this, you 
can carry food, and whereas there is 
no heating device, the four hot dishes 
will radiate some of their heat to 


There is a cake box with a front 
door that opens down from the top 
front and forms a working surface 
There is also a knife ensconced in a 
little opening on the board which 
will enable you to do all the cutting 
up necessary. The tool is at your 
hand and entails no extra steps to 
find the cake or bread cutter. It is 
rectangular with round corners and 
is made in a white enamel finish. 

The “Broilet” is a cooking gem it 
very truth! It fits over the regula 
burner, and with it you can broil t 
your palate’s delight, for here you 
can save the juices which ordinarily 
go into the fire’s maw, and neve! 
reach you in the guise of fats o 
gravies or what not. It is ingenious!) 
contrived. The grid hangs in an up- 
right position between the two alum: 
num sides that close up over the grid 
This conspires to retain the full 
flavor, the juices, and does away with 
unnecessary smoke and cooking odors 
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© New Yorx Garceries, 


| 


The Pine Room at the New York Galleries, with its mellow natural «wood panelling, is vividly reminiscent of Early XVIII 


Century English Intertors 


The Galleries 


yo may recall some pleasant room which 
remains an unforgetable picture in your 
memory because of the happy accordance of 
its appointments and background. 


It is in the planning of interiors which 

possess this lingering charm that a visit to 
these Galleries will prove inspirational, for here 
is a wealth of interesting furniture not likely to 
be met with elsewhere—unusual groups and 
pieces wrought by our community of skilled 
cabinetmakers, as well as many examples from 
European sources, including reproductions 


_ admirably adapted to the simple backgrounds 


New York Galleries 


Furniture 


of Suggestion 


of today. Supplementing this beautiful cabinetry 
are all the decorative accessories essential to 
any well-considered scheme, such as unique 
lighting fixtures and a profusion of objets d’art 
in metal, crystal, fabric and leather—some rare 
antiquities among them. 


These exhibits are so arranged, in scores of 

delightful ensembles, that you may view 
them in their proper setting—a distinct aid in 
making selections. Other advantages are the 
suggestions freely offered when desired, the 
decorative service always available, and the 
sensible attitude toward cost. 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 
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Sturdy—and harmonious too! 


YOU need but glance at this Sargent handle and thumb 
latch to know that here is hardware built to withstand 
the wear and tear of years. Connecting with it and 
securely locking this sturdy door is the Sargent Cyl- 
inder Lock, which is positive in operation. 


But more than protection and lasting service is ap- 
parent here. The finely fashioned solid bronze reflects 
the spirit of friendly portico and curving balustrade. 
It is harmonious as well as enduring and secure. 


There are Sargent designs to conform with every 
style of architecture and decoration. Write for the 
Colonial Book or Book of Designs and with your archi- 
tect select those Sargent handles, knobs and escutcheons 
which will add most to the beauty and security of your 
home—inside as well as out. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 


These are operated by the same unfailing 
mechanism which makes Sargent Cylinder 
Locks the choice of so many builders of 
fine homes. There are sizes and styles for 
garage and locker doors, tool-boxes, spare 
tires, chests of valuables—in fact, every- 
thing on which a good padlock should be 
used. 


Oct 
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A STUDY IN POTS AND PANS 


(Continued from page 116) 


broilet cooks both sides at once. A 
gravy pan at the base of this useful 
contrivance may be partly filled with 
water when basting is required. It 
catches every drop of the nourishing 
juice. Here is a way to save drippings 
otherwise lost, and a saving worthy 
of the name. 

The French coffee biggins (drip 
pots for pulverized coffee) come in 
green and brown earthenware or 
aluminum. These are very fine pots 
and the coffee from them (if good 
coffee) will be fit for the epicure. 
There are, too, many American earth- 
enware coffee and tea pots which will 
be quite worth your investigation, 
whether as percolators (the offspring 
of the French biggin) or ordinary 
coffee pots. 

Oftentimes it seems quite impos- 
sible to have asparagus served in 
whole pieces. This is usualy because 
ic is cooked too fast and breaks, or 
because the pot in which it was 
cooked is uncomfortable, and the as- 
paragus breaks from cramping, or 
when it is being taken out of the 
pot. There are plenty of asparagus 
boilers in enamel, aluminum and other 
metal, that have a perforated plat- 
form in the device proper, which lifts 
out with the asparagus upon it. Thus, 
the asparagus gets a non-disintegrat- 
ing ride to the platter and comes to 
you not dishevelled and ashamed, but 
intact and whole. 

Steamers and Pressure Cookers have 
been discussed so many times in these 
pages that we will not wait for them 
to-day, except to say that they, too, 
save time, fuel, effort, and food stuffs. 
What more can you ask? 


A WATERLESS COOKER 


A Swift and Easy Cooker is a 
waterless cooker, The food in it is 
cooked without extra water. It can 
be used for cold pack canning, roast- 
ing, braising, boiling, steaming and 
baking. It is made of the best alumi- 
num and has a triple bottom of steel, 
asbestos and aluminum, which pre- 
vents the food from burning and you 
are saved from having to waste time 
in watching the pot. It has a tight 
lid which retains the steam, which 
falls back on the food and cooks it. 
Therefore, you lose none of the heat 
you so dearly pay for in fuel bills. 
There is a simple valve which lets off 
any excess steam, so you need never 
worry that the pot is becoming too 
burdened. It is an effort saver, as you 
don’t have to turn, or stir, or watch 
the food therein. You save time and 
money too, because it is a rapid cooker 
and you save the entire food elements 
for which you eat the food. The 
tough cuts and fowls are made tender 
and delicious because of the thorough, 
penetrating cooking and finally you 
can cook a whole meal over one 
burner! You can buy this with or 
without the utensils, but it is wiser to 
get all that goes with it. The uten- 
sils include, in aluminum: a pot rack, 
a pot to set on it, strips to put over 
the pot if you will place anything 
above it, and a wire tray for canning 
or for any other use. Then, of 
course, you can use the aluminum 
cooker itself, minus any of the extras. 

The prime requisites for utensils 
are: Freedom from poisonous ele- 


ments in their component parts, sim. 
plicity of construction, ease of clean. 
ing, economy of fuel in their use and 
durability. It is safe for foods to be 
cooked in aluminum, glass, earthen- 
ware and enamel. We would suggest 
that acids are better cooked in any 
but iron and tinned ware, or coppx 1 
Preserving kettles of iron or tin 
should be lined, and so should tea pors. 
Smoothness, of course, is the chief j 
requisite of cooking utensils, because 
they are not only easier to clean but 
food will not lodge on smooth sur- 
faces. Therefore, they should be 
seamless and not crackle and so in- 
vite difficulties. This is one fault of 
earthenware for cooking, unless fin. 
ished inside with some kind of imper- 
meable composition. Utensils effect 
on the economy of fuel is of course, 
a very necessary thing to know in 
connection with purchasing of pots 
or pans. This, untechnically stated, 
will help you in your selection! Buy 
the pots and pans which conduct heat Edu 
quicker, all things being equal in 
regard to cleaning and durability. 


The order of heat conductivity is is 
as follows: copper, aluminum, tin, a 
iron, porcelain and glass (ordinary), 

SA 
THE ENAMEL WARES 
EA 

Enamel comes in white, blues, greys ; 
and granites. Its great boon to the U 
home is in its low initial cost, but UNI 
there are grades and grades! These 
grades depend on the preparation of D 
the steel foundation, quality of the NA 
materials in the enamel, its applica- a. 
tion and the firing. LOR 

Its life in the kitchen depends on} “CX 
giving it no hard blows, no excessive, G 

HEN 
sudden heat which makes the metal GIR 
expand too quickly, causing the en- V 


amel to crack; or suddenly putting 
excessive cold “applications” to a hot 
vessel, causing rapid cracking. OI 

Aluminum’s great blessings are that 
it is light, durable, requires less fuel, 
because it cooks three times as fast J} MON 
as iron, twice as fast as tin, and is 
as strong and durable as iron. For § “}, 7 
double boilers, large frying pans and are 
roasters it is wonderful, as it is light 
to wield. Furthermore, it is attrac- § ypw 
tive and beautiful to look upon. PHIL 

Food rarely burns in aluminum § [os 4 
because it conducts the heat through 
the whole vessel. It also holds heat 
longer than other metals. That is 
why it is used for fireless cookers. /, 
It does not rust. Always buy alumi- 
num, as well as other materials, from 
the best manufacturers. 

Tinned, Japanned and Galvanized 
Ware utensils are of sheet iron or steel 
coated respectively with tin, varnish 
and zinc. 

Tinned ware has many adherents 
because of its low cost; it is light and 
bright (when new) and conducts heat 
well—but it is not safe in high tem- 
peratures. Rust follows when the tin 
is scratched, for the steel below rusts 
rapidly, Use hot soapy water for 
washing tinned ware. Block tin (steel 
dipped twice in tin) is the best tin 
ware. 

Japanned ware is not made for 
cooking, so we can touch upon it, in 
this article, with but a few words. 
It is a tinned ware, covered with a 
colored varnish (japan) and coms 

(Continued on page 122 
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The Royal Academy of Music 
LONDON 


The National Conservatoire 
OF PARIS 


The Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER 


A Few of the great 
Educational Institutions using 


the DUO-ART 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC,, 


London 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
London 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
SACRED COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Rome 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
DAYTON CONSERVATORY 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL 
URSULINE ACADEMY, N. Y. 
LORETTA ACADEMY ,KansasCity 
GOODWYN INSTITUTE, Memphis 
KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Ll. 
GIRAKD COLLEGE, Phila. 
HENLEY-CASPAR SCHOOL, D.C. 
GIRST SCHOOL, Honolulu, H. I. 
WIDENER SCHOOL, Phila. 
MARY LYON SCHOOL, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, 
Painesville, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
ST. MARY OF THE WOODS, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
MONTCLAIR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Montclair, N.J. 


“he following City School Systems 
are using The DUO-ART in 
their daily work. 


NEW YORK ATLANTIC CITY 

PHILADELPHIA PASSAIC, N. J. 

CINCINNATI HARTFORD 

LOS ANGELES YONKERS,N.Y. 

BIRMINGHAM OAKLAND, CAL, 

KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH 


And now who by their own example point you to the Duo-Art? 
Who recommend it as the one instrument of its nature you should own? 


Who but the supreme authorities in music—those who have reached 
its summit and gained international renown as teachers of the art. 


Glance at the accompanying list of Conservatories and Educational 
Institutions, where the Duo-Art is in daily practical use to aid these 
teachers— to show by actual example how various compositions should 
be performed according to the views of this or that great artist. 


What honor for the Duo-Art! What unassailable evidence of its 
marvelous ability and superior endowments! Its selection by such famous 
and conservative institutions as the National Conservatoire of Paris, the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, and the others listed is such a 
proof of leadership and value as to close the question. 


Back of the Duo-Art—back of your decision to have one of these 
instruments in your home for what it brings of entertainment and music 
culture—and back of you in choosing the instrument which those best 
qualified to criticize and appraise have chosen—is a weight of authority 
such as nothing beside can equal. 


Whether you buy the Duo- Art for entertainment solely or for enter- 
tainment plus the extraordinary help it is in studying music, you have 
an instrument endorsed by the foremost musical authorities of the world. 

* * * 

The Duo-Art has a keyboard to play like any other piano. It 
reproduces by means of special rolls made by an artist playing it by hand. 
It may be purchased in Grand or Upright form. And comes either 
electrically or foot-impelled. 


Duo- Arts cost from $695 upward. Purchasable on moderate monthly 
payments. Use accompanying coupon to secure catalog. 


Made onlyby THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, New York 


PARIS 


LONDON 


MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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BENGAL ORIENTAL 


THE RUG WITH THE SPIRIT AND APPEARANCE 
OF A FINE ORIENTAL; THE ONLY RUG THAT CAN 
BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH ORIENTAL RUGS 


OR AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR. THEM 


Price for 9x12 size not exceeding $175 in any part 
of the United States. Small sizes, $18 upwards. 


Look for the satin label on the back of every 
Bengal-Oriental Rug 


A consulteng Decorative Service without charge 


We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
{samples if possible} of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 


adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
119 West 4oth Street, New York 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 


upholstery and hangings. 


Leer Carrick 
Name 


City. . Seate...- 
My dealer's name is 


Also send me ‘“Bactgrownds of Oriental Beauty’ by Alice Van 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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A STUDY 


in white, oak grain, black, brown and 
blue. The best grades have two coat- 
ings of japan. 

Wire ware is of the tinned family 
and as broilers, toasters, frying bas- 
kets, strainers, sifters, sieves, potato 
mashers and egg beaters is used fre- 
quently in kitchen economy. Brass 
and steel wire are used in wire ware, 
the brass for the finer meshes, the 
steel for heavy uses. 

Galvanized iron cannot be used for 
food, as the zinc makes poisonous 
connections with our digestion! So 
it is used for water pails, drainers, ash 
sifters, refrigerator pans, garbage 
pails, ash cans and the like—but even 
garbage pails are now being made of 
enamel, with a pedal to lift the lid. 

Although iron and steel have been 
superseded by aluminum and enamel 
there are still many things buyable in 
these metals. Iron is used, uncoated, 
and as a base. As a base it is used in 
enamel ware, tinned ware, japanned 
and galvanized wares. In the un- 
coated, it is used on steel, wrought 
and cast iron and Russian iron. The 
utensils of steel are bread pans, grid- 
dies, roasting pans, skillets, kettles 
and frying pans. The iron utensils 
are tea kettles, skillets, griddles, ham 
boilers, waffle irons, frying pans, 
kettles, muffin pans, roasting pans and 
Dutch ovens. 

The term earthenware is used 
rather indiscriminately. There is 
pottery, or anything of clay baked 
in kiln; the cheaper, yellow pottery 
and, less lasting than the other grades, 
crockery: any earthenware of baked 
clay. China and porcelain: and vitre- 
ous ware, hard, strong and a lovely 
white. These retain heat and can be 
used on the table after the food is 
cooked. They are useful for slow, 
long baking, and keep foods hot 
longer than metal vessels, 


CHOOSING WISELY 


In choosing utensils, then, it is well 
to consider which ones are best for 
the particular job. For example, for 
rapid cooking, the aluminum would 
be the most practical, especially where 
quick evaporation is desirable. If 
longer, slower and lower temperature 
cooking is desired, as in casserole 
cookery, porcelains, enamels and glass 
are far better than aluminum. Slower 
cooking brings out flavors. So, when 
using aluminum for slow work use a 
slow flame and cut out “speeding.” 
Glass and enamel hold the heat and 
spread it through the food for hours, 
sometimes, after the heat is turned 
off. 

However, it would be hard for me 
to say, when picking out a set of 
kitchen utensils, what I would buy 
in the large, whether it would be all 
aluminum, with a few exceptions, or 
all enamels with a few exceptions. 
But in each case, I would add the 
baking glass dishes and casseroles. 
Furthermore, as pie and bake pans, 
the glass is most efficient and left- 
overs served in the glass ramequins 
and casseroles in which they are 
cooked, look inviting and as unlike 
left-overs as anything could look. 
There is no doubt that the glass cook- 
ing dishes give food a princely look. 

Of course, glass and earthenware 
cannot be used on the top of the stove, 


IN POTS AND PA!’ 


(Continued from page 118) 


House & Gard-s 


unless the top is redecked with . 
platforming. The aluminun 
enamels can be used with comf 
place on the stove—which, of cou 
gives them a priceless place. | 

Soup, eggs, fish, vegetables, p' | 
dings, desserts, meat, mixed dis» 
(hashes, scallops, etc.), pies, sz 
cakes and cookies can be cookex 
glass oven dishes. It is unnecés 
to say what the other classes of ute: 
can cook, for they are not so young ul 
use as the lovely glass. 

Glass’s great features are that 
doesn’t absorb flavors and there: 
is a good “storer,” and that food -an 
be served in the same utensil in which 
it is cooked and save time, to cay 
nothing of easy cleaning. Then, you 
can watch the food cook through its 
transparencies, 

The calumnies against alumirum 
and enamel are foolish. Aluminum is 
as safe as the rock of Gibraltar, and 
so is enamel. Its chipping doe’t 
happen if you buy the best ena 
and aluminum is not dangerov 
the cooking of any food stuffs. 


“) 


THE DURABILITY OF UTENSI] 


The last but not the least facto: o 
consider in buying utensils is :h:ir 


longevity or durability. This deper!s o» 


largely, when you buy the best *y es 
of utensils of any material, on how 
they are treated. We have n 
aluminum, banged and maltreated in 
one kitchen, under-live enamels ano 
glassware in another. The odds, of 
course, are with aluminum if it i 
well treated, but the order of lor 
gevity is varied, as we said befo: | 
according to the manner of tre: | 
ment. Aluminum neither melts n | 
rusts; iron will rust and tin will me 
rust and scratch. In time, enam | 
may wear off, or chip off, but in the 
best grades it takes so long a time| 
that you are safe in stocking it for! 
life. Glass, not the ordinary glass,| 
but the newe. cooking glasses, with-| 
stands high temperatures in the oven 
and gives you a delight in cooking, 
for the beauty, charm and _ sureness 
of results. But it will break if it 
falls the right way, or perhaps we 
should say the wrong way, or if given 
a hard blow. Earthenware for oven 
use, as we said before, will crackle 
and give you a bit of a hard job 
to keep it clean. 
The best way is not to have all the 
utensils of the same kind, for some 
things are better than others for cer- 
tain processes. Though, of course 
you cannot go wrong in aluminum 
enamel and glass for their great 
utilities. 
Copper is hard to clean and ex; 
pensive, too; but if it were not for 
these things, if it did not need a new 
lining about once a year and if | 
were good for acid cooking, its heat 
conductivity would make it a boo# 
as a cooking utensil. 
Enamel is a form of glass, It ij 
sheet iron, or steel, with a glass-lik¢ 
material over it and fused onto it 
so that it will not break, powder, chi 
or craze. It has to be made with car 
and precision, and therefore moet 
never be dirt cheap. The best ena:nel 
has the integrity of all the claim 
its makers make for it and you wil 
always be comfortable in using * 
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AT HOME 


"October, 1924 


DIRECTORY of DECORATION & FINE ARTS| 


STUDY 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Complete home study instruc- 

tion in the use of period styles, 

color harmony, composition, 

textiles, curtains, wall treat- 

ments, furniture arrangement, 
etc. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog H 


The NEW YORK SCHQGOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
Established 1916 


r 

Tue DOORS IN CENTER 
OF OPPOSITE WALLS MAKE 
A PASSAGEWAY THROUGH 
THE MIDDLE OF THIS ROOM 
——BOTH ENDS FURNISHED 
COMPLETE. 


O URS IS THE ART OF GIv- 
ING BEAUTY, DISTINCTION 
AND COMFORT TO THE 
HOME. IT I8 OUR PRIV- 
ILEGE TO SERVE A DISCRIM- 
INATING CLIENTELE. 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
444 PARK AVENUE 165 EAST ONTARIO ST. 
Plaza 8230 Superior 4400 


— 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


Founded 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE 
SIXTH FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 


NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS OF 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN RUGS 
FROM PERSIA, INDIA AND THE 

FAR EAST 


CHINESE AND MONGOL 
RUGS OF HEAVY PILE 


In the selection of choice Oriental 
rugs we advise the co-operation 
of your decorator or architect 


Qdeline de Yoo, Ine. 
Jormerly 


(hdeline de Yoo Gummings 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
18 East 47th Street 
New York 


TIMI 


Fireplace Equipment 


414 Mapison Avenug, 


New York 


SMM 


Diane Tate ano Marian Hart, Inc, 
Antiques and Interiors 

44 BAST §7th STREET 

Telephone Plaza 4418 


NEW YORK 


Chapin, Harper& Dutel 


433 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Interior and individual color 


combinations. Antique and 
reproductions—Lamps and 
Shades. 


Sun Paster Furnishings Exclusively 


It is not possible to see more distinctive creations and more varied 
selections of Reed, French Cane and Willow Furniture than are found in 
our showrooms. 

Nor is it possible to receive a more complete, efficient and courteous 
service than we are happy to extend to every visitor. 

And, being the largest manufacturers, the cost will prove a pleasant 
surprise. Free catalogue No. 1 on request 


50 page illustrated golereuse eutetogne No. 2 showing Reed and French Cane 
Furniture in actual decorat sent upon receipt of 50 cents postage. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


224-226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Kapashell shades meet the most exacting de- 

mands. They are unique in texture, charmingly 

decorative and exclusive, yet moderately priced 
Send for itluetrated leaflet 


E, H. WARDWELL 


452 LEXINGTON AVE 


New York 


Near 45ch Street 
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Featuring Hanging Bookshelves 


Ne. Unfinished $11.00 
Pintohe 15.09 

Ne. 4a ed $15.00 
20.00 

We 5 Tnfinished 8.50 
Finished 12.50 

In Marcle, Walnut, of Mahogany finishes or 

painted te ' ur sample 

firders promeotly filled on receipt of check 


or money rder 


HENRY J. DAVIDSON 


Antiques Decorations 
680 Lexington Ave., 
Piaza 7515 New York 


Onty Gemuine Navajo Rugs 


Carry tvs label of Quality 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
NO TWO ALIKE 
Reversible Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and 
will last a lifetime. Below are 
a few sizes and prices, POST- 

PAID. 

27"x43" $9.95 40"x635" $27.75 

$16.85 48"x72”" $37.50 

The sealed tad on each rug is 

your guarantee 

If your dealer cannot supply you 

with my Genuine Navajo Indian 

hand woven rugs send check or 

money order direct Money 

promptly refunded if you are not 

satished. Dealers write 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 


ESTABLISHED 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


Saves Thousands of Steps 


Has large broad Table Top (20. 
Om 


Undershelwes(to transport 
ALL. the table diches in ONE TRIP 
5) Large center pull.out Drawer 
4) Deuble End Guiding Handles 
5) Equipped with four (4) Rabber Tired 
Sc tentifically Silent’ Swivel W heels 
(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphiet 
end dealer's name 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 


ISERVICE TABLE WAGON | 


| Canard Bldg Chicago, 1 


A SIGN 


NEVER TWO ALIKE 
REPRODUCED IN HAND FORGED IRON 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED WINDVANES 
AND ORIGINAL HARDWARE 


ASK MRS HELD FoR THE BOOKLE TS 


HINGES A FOOT SCRAPER 


GRINDSTONE HILL 
FORGE 


DESIGNED FOR YOU 
BY ald 
IS MOST EXCLUSIVE 


House & Garden 


Toile de Jouy printed in reds on a white ground in 
scenes of old Paris. This when varnished makes an 
unusual overmantel 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT | FOUR SMALLER DINING ROOMS 


No. 16-—-Colonial Door Knocker 


1 Al hand forged. 
7! Height 5” Price 
complete with screws 

$5.50. 


We design and carry in stock a 
complete line of hand wrought 
lighting fixtures, door knockers, 
foot serapers, hardware, lamps, 
stands, and so forth. We special- 
ize in highest grade hand wrought 
ornamental iron work for doors, 
balconies and so forth. Work of 
exceptional character, distinc- 
tive and artistic. Send for catalog 


No.670-—Hand Wrought } 
Iron Wall Sconce 


A faithful reproduction of 
an old original; black 
finish, completely wired 
Bulb not included I’rice 
750 


Plate 3%” by 3%” | 
Height 9”. Extreme pro- 
jection 4”, 


| The Florentine Craftsmen, 
M asters of the Metal Arts 
253 Church Street New York City 
(between Franklin & Leonard Sts 
Phone: Franklin 4404 


(Continued from page 68) 
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household. The architectural features 6 side chairs at $37.50 $225.00 
and soft colorings are the acme of 2 arm chairs at $60.00 120.00 
good taste and are in no wise exotic carpet 9x 12 110.00 
or frigid in their appeal to the aver- curtains 24 yds. at $3.15 75.60 
age person. There is a delightful making, $25 25.00 
formality which re-echoes more hu- china 195.00 
manly the stately days of the Court 4 girandoles, $37.50 per 
of France. pair 75.00 
The list of the furniture used is Toile for overmantel 
listed below: $6.95 per yard 13.90 
2 console tablesat$110 $220.00 Andirons 56.00 
1 table 195.00 ——— 
$1310.50 


See it at Your Dealers 


No wonder this Fireside Basket 
has met with such enthusiasm from 
home-lovers! It combines artistic 
effect with practical, every-day use 
Woven and colored by hand: of se- 
lected willows, unique in design and 
craftsmanship 

Size 24 Inches, in woodsy brown or 
driftwood grey. Price $7.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price. Wil! 
©O-Ware Baskets make ideal gifts. Write 


for catalog describing other designs of 
Will-O-Ware hand-made baskets. 


MADISON BASKETCRAFT CO. 
404 WN. Third St. Burlington, ta. 
Genuine Will-O-Ware Baskets are labeled 


Arm chair in an- 
tique walnut finish 
with rushed seat, 
This is a reproduc- 
tion of an antique 
French chair 


Reproduction of an 
antique china service 
in pottery with a 
rich cream ground 
printed in shades of 
mauve 


Oc 
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AQUARIUM & WROUGHT IRON 
STAND 


Verdi Antique & Polychrome finish, $8.00 


WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 
Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable 
Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 


Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 


Art Iron Studios 
615 Tenth Ave New York 


17 East 49th St. 


New York City 


Blue-glazed walls upon which was hung an 
especially designed batik—in peacock greens 
and blues with touches of lacquer red and 
gold yellow—form the background ‘of this 
interesting drawing room group. The sofa 


has a panelled old yellow frame and is 
covered in blue and gold antique satin stripe 
—with hair line of red. Coffee table in 
yellow and sepia and set of old Chinese 
red lacquer tables at right. 


Illustrated Brochure sent om request 


Ethel A. Reeve, Ine. 


INTERIOR FURNISHING 


Telephone 
Plaza 0440 


Combination Sewing and Tray Table 
with Folding Legs; Basket and Tray of 
Chinese Wicker; Legs, natural or Chin- 
ese Red Finish; 20 in. diam., 24 in. high. 

$12.50 


395 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Designer 
Screens 
and 


Wall Lanes 


Studio and Showroom 
219 E.60th St. NEW YORK 


Send for illustrated folder 


Oriental 
Rug Gems 


are scarce; twenty imported 
this year. While new rugs are 
always available, it requires 
forty years to mature good 
rugs. Furthermore what we 
know as Antique Quality is 
not made now. 


For those who crave the best, 
I have old gems vibrant with 
glinting colors, thick, soft, un- 
treated. I recently inspected 
rugs offered in regular trade 
channels in four large cities 
and saw but one rug of merit. 
Gem rugs are not offered 
through regular trade channels 
perhaps because they must sell 
at too small a profit. But rug 
dealers do buy from me for 
their own use. 


Send for descriptive list, then make 
your order for rugs on approval 
for inspection at my expense 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles N. Y. 


DIRECTORY DECORATION FINE ARTS 


FIRE PLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDIRONS in modern and antique 
designs of Cast Brass or Hand 
Wrought Iron. 


FIRE PLACE SCREENS 


Wood and Coal Baskets—Fire Place 
Sets. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Write for New Catalog “C” 


HEATHER 


19 West 36th St. New York 


specialize in the unusual” 


Folding Tea Table $35.00 


Folding base. Removable top with 
plate glass inset over fabric se- 
lected to harmonize with finish 


desired. 
Standard finishes red, green, yel- 
low, black, and blue, 


Two weeks delivery on special 
finishes—Diameter of top-—24 
Height of table—18”. 


FRANKL GALLERIES, INC. 
4 East 48th St., New York City 
PURNITURE~ FABRICS ~ POTTERY ~ DECORATIONS 


A Charming Pattern 


By Wedgwood 


Ax exceptionally pretty pattern by Wedg- 
wood, fluted rim green lines, center basket 
of old fashioned flowers on an ivory body. 
Also in plain—no decoration. Full line 
in both patterns carried in open stock. 
Individual prices on either plain or decor- 
ated on request. 


Design 
No. 403 
Dinner plates $19.50 doz. 
Bread and Butter plates $11.50 doz. 
Tea cups and saucers $21.00 doz. 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 
RICH AND FISHER, INC. 


Ave., Near 37th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Send fora 
VALUABLE BROCHURE—FREE 


It may point the way to the saving of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of dollars, if you intend to redecorate or re- 
furnish your house, or any part of it, this year. The 


ARTS AND DECORATION PRACTICAL HOME 
READING COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


will give you the absolutely authoritative knowledge which will enable you 
so to plan and to buy as to obtain the utmost satisfaction and value for 
every dollar spent, avoiding loss and disappointment. 


Although written by the foremost experts, and although it covers 
thoroughly every phase of interior decorating, this course is neither dry 
nor dull, but on the contrary the most interesting and fascinating, as well 
as most valuable, of all courses which impart specialized knowledge thru 
home reading. You will thoroughly enjoy it. And if, perchance, you are 
interested in finding an occupation that will be pleasant as well as 
profitable, this course will meet every requirement. Interior Decorating 
is the ideal profession for the cultivated woman. 


Send for the brochure NOW! No obligation 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
41 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


FOUNTAINS 
bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, 
flower-boxes and other interesting 
garden ornaments (many also sult- 
able for interior use) will be found 
on exhibition in our studios. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


240 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 
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ATLANTIC 


“RITTENHOUSE SQUARE.” 
Atlantic Candle shapes 
tapered int 
use in single sticks or candelabra; in sconces or torcheres. 


One of the newest of the many distinctive 
Vot like ordinary square candles, but fluted and 
@ tymmetry and stateliness beautiful to behold. Correct for 


All colors. 


Use more candlelight 


IN ALL the world no light like that from candles 
made as Atlantic Candles are made! 


No other form of illumination has its peculiar 
mellowness; its soft, changing radiance; its 
tender restfulness. None affords such welcomy 
warmth in the reception hall; such delightful 
charm in the dining-room; such friendly cheer 
in the living-room. And how it inspires! The 
memories it summons, the pictures it paints, the 
thoughts it weaves! 

For real candle charm select Atlantic Candles 
—and burn them. You'll naturally prefer these 
unusual products of the candle-maker’s skill 
because of their beautiful shapes and colorings, 
but you'll prefer them even more for their fine 
burning qualities. Atlantic Candles are so made, 
of purest materials, that they burn down evenly 
in “cup” form, without drip, flicker, smoke or 
odor. Burning Atlantic Candles does not lessen 
but actually enhances their artistic effect. 


Labeled for easy identification and sold at 
popular prices by gift, artware and house-fur- 
nishing stores everywhere. 

“CANDLE GLOW.” The fourth edition of this in- 


teresting Atlantic booklet on candle styles and uses is just 
off the press. We will gladly mail you a copy on request. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Parapetpnia 


CANDLES 


| The reproduction of an old English design is sug- 
gested for the china in Mr. Gilchrist’s dining room. 
It is white with narrow fluted edge and a fine gold 

line 


FOUR SMALLER 


DINING ROOMS 


(Continued from page 70) 


painted bluish green to match the 
book table at the other end, are a 
delightful color contrast to the hy- 
drangea blue walls and mellow tones 
of the mahogany furniture. Over- 
door paintings have been suggested in 
| the drawing, but the space can be left 
to plain paneling. The price of such 
paintings depending upon the style and 
the artist has not been included in the 
price list of furnishings. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of this part of the room is the built-in 
china closet. This balances the book 
shelves on the other side of the door- 
way and in addition to being a decora- 
tive note provides the necessary space 
for china, etc. In place of a large ex- 
panse of shelves which, when filled 
with china present a rather overpow- 
ering appearance, the space was di- 
vided up into a small open closet with 
cupboards on either side and drawers 
below. Fine bits of china and a few 
silver pieces may be displayed in the 
center portion while the other parts 
can be used for the every day china, 
silver and linen. This arrangement 
insures sufficient space for linen and 
china that would otherwise have to 
be kept in the pantry, and it is far 
more agreeable to look at than an 
expanse of open shelves. 

The china chosen for this room is 
modern Spode, a reproduction of an 
old English design. Pure white in 
color with a fine gold line and a 
narrow fluted edge, it has the same 
quality of elegance that distinguishes 
the rest of the furnishings. 

In color this room is both unusual 
and restful. Against hydrangea blue 
walls hang curtains of semi-glazed 
chintz with a salmon ground and a 
| quaint, graceful flower design in beige, 
| henna, mauve, and hydrangea blue. 
| At the living end the sofa is done in 
_ this material, one chair in deep mauve 


rep and another in a sunfast fabric 
with a small diamond pattern in 
mauve and blue. This material also 
covers the arm chair by the secretary, 
and the Heppelwhite chair seats are 
done in a heavy cotton material in 
téte de négre and blue. The lamps are 
plum colored pottery jars with shades 
of pleated yellow book linen and the 
rug is Wilton carpet in a deep egg 
plant shade. The graceful lighting fix- 
tures have mirror backs outlined by a 
narrow strip of blue glass, and crystal 
drops. Such accessories as colored 
flower prints with narrow blue green 
frames, an old English silver peony 
bowl or a Georgian urn shaped silver 
vase, both charmingly reproduced to- 
day, would be effective additions to a 
room of this kind which is always 
helped by a glint of silver. 

Following is a list of the furniture 
with the prices: 


Mahoganysecretary 36” wide $183.00 
Arm chair, mahogany frame, 

$80 in muslin. Covered in 

blue and mauve sunfast 

material 101.00 
Two painted plant stands at 


$23 each 46.00 
Mahogany drop-leaf table 
34” x 53” closed. 3’ longer 
open 135.00 
Four Heppelwhite mahogany 
chairs, covered in blue and 
brown denim, at $65 each 260.00 
Spode china service of ninety- 
nine pieces 282.00 
Four lighting fixtures with 
mirror backs and crystal 
drops at $40 each 160.00 
Total $1167.00 


The curtains, rug and lamps do not 
appear in this list as they were in- 
cluded in the living room estimate 
which appeared in the September issue. 


(Continued from page 72) 


| background on which a small all- 
over pattern is carried out in blues, 
| gold and tan. 

The china selected for this room 
was a pottery set depicting rural Eng- 
lish scenes in deep blues on a white 
ground. Blue glass goblets or tum- 
| blers could be used in this room, and 
| would give an added note of interest 
to the table when set. 

It will be seen that the curtains, 
|china and rug with their Oriental 
| richness of colour, subjugate the neu- 
tral tones of the woodwork and fur- 
niture and radiate the warmth and 


cheer that should be the asset of every 
dining-room. 

Below are listed the furnishings and 
their prices. 


Welsh dresser $230.00 
Refectory table 230.00 
2 arm chairs at $45.00 90.00 
6 side chairs at $35.00 210.00 
Turkish rug 9’ x 12’ 195.00 


Curtains 12 yds. at $3.45 41.40 
Making (approximate) 25.00 
China 90.00 
Candle sconces—2 pr. at 
$38 76.06 
Total $1187.40 
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HAT more sincere invitation to welcome 

guests to call again than a home that is 
pleasant and comfortable! And what finer tribute 
to the hostess than rooms furnished with warmth 
and color—and dignity! 


Those who seek really distinctive furniture— 
pieces with an air of refinement as well as an invita- 
tion to comfort—will do well to visit McGibbon. 
Here one may select from charming groups 
that represent the very best in the cabinet maker's 
art—as well as upholstered chairs, sofas and odd 
pieces of unusual design. All McGibbon up- 
holstered furniture is made in our own workrooms 
—carefully constructed with seats and backs 
stuffed with all-hair filling. It is well to remember 
that the McGibbon reputation is built on moderate 
price as well as highest quality. 


McGibbon Service 


For over half a century McGibbon Furniture has 
contributed much towards making homes inviting. 
McGibbon Interior Decorators will be pleased to 
offer suggestions and submit plans and estimates 
for furnishing your home or any particular rooms 
without any obigation on your part. Just drop a 
card to our Department of Interior Decoration. 


Send for our Booklet No. 62 featuring 


special values in McGihbon Furniture. 


3 West Street-New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


HOUSEHOLD INTERIOR LACE 
LINEN DECORATIONS CURTAINS 


- 
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Beauty in the Home 


STATELY console and mirror in the 
hall or living room —a dainty drop 
leaf table by the wall —a richly 
figured occasional table in the corner — a clever 
book stand by the easy chair 
In a variety of ways, Imperial Tables can bring 
new charm to your home this fall. Exclusive 
designs, woods of unusual figure and color, and 
skilled Grand Rapids craftsmanship result in 
creations of enduring beauty. 
Go see the new fall displays of Imperial Tables 
at leading furniture stores in your city. 


You will find “‘ Heir- 
looms of Tomorrow’’ a 
delightful booklet on 
the uses of tables in the 
home. Let us send you 
a copy free. Write Dept. 
E, naming your store. 


Imperial 
Furniture 
Company 


“‘World’s Largest 
Table Factory” 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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FURNITURE 


| 
4 
A ‘The Warrington & chamber suite in the Georgian DN 
manner; built of selected Walnut, enriched with rebra 
wood, maple burl, and hand- painted floral ornamentation 
‘Your Most Intimate Room 
Rich beauty, intimate refinements—the 
N charm of unexpected conveniences built Kh 
] into each piece—these assure to you and f 
\ your guests the utmost in restful comfort ! 
4 when your bedroom furniture bears the k 


M Berkey & Gay Shop Mark. For into the | y 
M making of Berkey & Gay Furniture go A 


M thoughtful care and discriminating judg- 1g 
ment—those inherent prerequisites of the 
* perfectly appointed bedroom so gratefully + 
i appreciated by you and your guests. j 
ine 
M | 
M 


M This Shop Mark 
} ie inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomers protection when buy- 
ing and hia pride ever after 


a Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room |B 
ie! Suites are available at prices ranging from a 
\ $350 to $5,000 Al 
AA | 
“A | 
BERKEY GAY FURNITURE COMPANY | 
GRAND RAPIDS I 
4 New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street | hl 
(Admutance by letter from your merchant or decorutor) 

| 


Garden 


The rug in the Spanish dining room is a 
modern worsted Wilton reproducing a 17th 
Century Persian, with faded tones of red, 
yellow and blue on a deep blue ground 


FOUR SMALLER DINING ROOMS 


(Continued from page 74) 


red brocade might be used on the 
dining table. 

The furniture is mostly walnut, ex- 
cellent reproductions of Spanish pieces 
of the early 17th Century. The din- 
ing table has the characteristic iron 
underbracing of the period, and there 
is a bit of interesting carving on the 
backs of the chairs. The oak chest at 
the far end of the room is a copy of 
an English piece. Above this is an in- 
teresting hanging made of felted 
goats hair, with brilliant embroidery 
in tan, brown, red, blue and yellow or 
a natural colored ground. It is really 
a rug, made in the city of Shrinigar 
in Kashmir. On account of its fan- 
tastic, colorful design it makes an 
effective and unusual hanging for an 
interior of this kind. If one prefers, 
a mirror can be substituted for this 
hanging. 

Much of the picturesque, colorful 
look of early Spanish interiors is du= 
to the use of brilliant wall hangings. 
Practically every material was used— 
painted canvas, tapestry, brocade, da- 
mask, velvet, leather, gilded and or- 
namented with polychrome work, linen 
and printed cloths of all kinds. These 
more than atoned for the austerity of 
the plaster walls and scarcity of fur- 
niture. In the living room of this 
house a wall hanging in green and 


gold was used on the wall opposite 
the fireplace. A wall hanging of 
printed linen will also be a feature 
of the bedroom. 

The rug in this room is a wersted 
Wilton, a very good reproduction of 
a 17th Century Persian rug. The 
ground is deep blue, darker than the 
walls, and the graceful floral and 
scroll design is in soft, faded tones of 
red, yellow and blue, the main notes 
of the room, 

Following is a list of the furnish- 
ings of this room with the prices :-— 
Walnut table with iron under 

bracing, 6’ 6” long, 3° 6” 


wide $270.00 
Four walnut chairs(@ $63ea. 252.00 
Oak chest 38” long 120.00 
Wilton rug, 11° 3 x 15’ 235.00 
Curtains of printed cotton 

$3 a yard 121.50 
(This estimate includes the 

charge of making of $25 

a pair) 
Two wrought iron wall 

sconces 60.00 
Two iron wall pockets 36.00 
Wall hanging of felted goat’s 

hair with wool embroidery, 

4’ x 6” 27.56 
Reproduction of Spanish iron 

candelabra 35.00 

Total $1157.00 


Curtains are of this printed cotton 
cloth of a deep yellow ground with 
a rose red damask pattern 
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How will shower 
bathing benefit you? 


This booklet quotes widely known authorities 
on the healthful effects of shower bathing 


T’S a common fault among people who do 
not shower bathe to look at the shower as 
just another means of taking a bath. 


But this is not all—the shower is more than a 
bath. True, it does cleanse your pores and rinse 
them in fresh, ever-changing water. But the 
health value of the shower does not stop here. 
The stimulant of a shower—the massaging—the 
quick changing of the water’s temperature—all 
of these things have a most beneficial and last- 
ing effect on your health. 


We asked nationally known authorities what 
they thought of shower bathing. They were 
glad to tell us. We have compiled their letters 
in a booklet—‘Authorities Agree.” Without 
any obligation, we will be glad to send you 
this booklet. In writing, if you have a regular 
plumber, please mention his name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM:HAS A SHOWER 


Good Buildings Deserve 
| Hardware 


« “Now we'll be through 

with slamming 
and drafts” 


HAT a wonderful influence 

Corbin door checks have 
over thoughtless doors. Like firm, 
but gentle parents, they quietly 
insist that doors close—quickly, 
silently, securely. 


If all the doors which have been 
taught good manners by Corbin 
door checks could tell you of the 
nerves they daily save—the heat 
they keep in and cold they keep 
out—you would put your doors 
under control. 


As surely as good buildings de- 
serve good hardware, your doors 
deserve good manners. All doors 
are well behaved when the door 
check bears the Corbin name. 


“Let Corbin close the doors in your 
home” is the title of an interesting 
booklet on Corbin Door Checks. 
Write for it. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Since 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
The American Hard Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Enduring£ Be 


EW other factors in the corm 

struction of a house have so 
much to do with its beauty and its 
comfort as the sidewalls. 


Nature has designed a raw 
for sidewalls the 


material 
value of which man’s 
best efforts cannot even approximate It 
is Western Red Cedar, the wood that 
Nature gainst decay. Impervious 
to rot or insect attack, light, pitchless, 
long-lasting, this wood approaches the 
ideal for sidewall covering 

Much of the world’s finest Western Red 
Cedar grows in British Columbia From 
elected British Columbia logs our mills make 
KEYSTONI Red Cedar Siding the 
lor “Sidewalls of Enduring Beauty.” Every 
piece ot KEYSTONE ms A masterpiece ot its 
kind. Every bundle is labelled 

Write us now and we will send you, with 
out obligation, a copy of a most interesting 
booklet just off the press which will give you 
pointers you perhaps have never considered 
about the importance of siding 

HAMMOND CEDAR CO., LTD., 
New Westminster, B. C. 
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Where the greenhouse joins the house is an 

opportunity for some such delightful treat- 

ment as this one featuring a wrought iron 
balcony, 
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funda- 
These must form 
the foundation of whatever glass gar- 


a passing summary of the 
mentals of success. 
dening you aim to do; and according 
as you are, or are not, limited in 
these things, you can, or can not, do 
everything you may wish to do with 
your plants under glass. 

Let us take, then, the matter of 
temperature. It is true, of course, 
that, in growing an exhibition speci- 
men of a plant, which has to be en- 
tered in competition for a hard-to- 
be-won prize, a matter of a few 
degrees one way or the other might 
make a lot of difference; but of 
the plants which you will want to 
grow in your greenhouse for ordi- 
nary purposes there is a whole big 
section of them that can be 
in one 


grown 
temperature—just they 
grow in the same temperature in your 
hardy border or gardens, although 
some of the things there 
would undoubtedly prefer more heat, 
and others less. 


crowing 


I do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that you can grow everything in 
a single greenhouse, but I do wish to 
make it plain that most things will 
grow satisfactorily—even if not at 
their very best—in a general tempera- 
ture of say 50-55 degrees at night 
and 65-75 degrees during the day. 

If any addition to this general 
temperature is needed, it is usually 
possible to provide some space in the 
greenhouse where a temperature of 
about 10 degrees higher than the 
above can be maintained. You can, 
in these two temperatures grow almost 
everything that it is likely you will 
want to grow. In the following list, 
I have grouped the commoner green- 
house plants under their temperature 
requirements. 


35 DEGREES TO 40 DEGREES AT NIGHT 
FLlowers—d4 gave, Calceolaria, 


Campanula, Chrysanthemum, Chei- 
ranthus, Cineraria, Erica, Eupatorium, 


Genista, Iberis, Mignonette, M yosoti:, 
Stock, Sweet-pea, Violet, 
SHRUBS—Cestrum, Chorizema, Kal- 
mia, Lagerstroemia, Magnolia, Ner- 
ium, Punica, Rhododendron. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS — Aucuba, 
Bay-tree. 


45 DEGREES TO 55 DEGREES AT NIGH! 


FLOWERS—A gapanthus, Allium, 
Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Alternanthera, 
Cactus, Carnation, Canna, Epiphy/ 
lum, Erythrinum, Freesia, Geranium, 
Gladiolus, Hyacinth, Iris, Kalanchoe, 
Ornithogalum, Oxalis, Pelargonium, 
Plumbago, Primula, Stevia. 

SHRUBS—A cacia, Hydrangea, Lilac, 
and some Roses. 

CLimpers—Lapageria, Passiflora, 
Wisteria, Ficus, Muhlen beckia Com- 
plexa. 

OrcHIDs—A nguloa, 
Odontoglossum. 


Cypripedium, 


55 DEGREES TO 65 DEGREES AT NIGHT 


FLOWERs—A butilon, 
tilbe, Begonia, 
Calla Lily, 
Fuc Asia, 


Amarylis, As- 
Bouvardia, Cactus, 
Celosia, Clivia, Cyclamen, 
Heliotrope, Hymenocalli: 


(Ismene), Lilium, Tropaeolum, 
Nymphaea. 

SHRUBS—Aralia, Azalea, Camel- 
lia, Hibiscus, Rose, Spiraea, Swain- 
sona. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS—A nanas, 
Araucaria, Asparagus, Aspidistra, As- 
pidium (Dryopteris), Coleus, Croton, 
Cyperus, Dracaena, .Poinsettia, Nepen- 
thes. 

CLIMBERS—B ougainvillea, 
Clerodendron, Jasminum, 
Stephanotis, Allamanda. 

OrcHips—C attelya, 
Dendrobium, Laelia, 
dium, Vanda. 

Fruirs—Grape, 
Strawberry. 


Cissus, 


Smilax, 


Coelognye, 
Lycaste, Onci- 


Peach Nectarine, 


Even these divisions do not show 
the absolute limits, as there are many 
plants in each group which can b- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Lincoln School Hotel Monteleone Excelsior Masonic Temple 
Birdsboro, Penna. New Orleans, La. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wooditeck, N.Y They’re All Riverside, Con. 
Screened With Jersey 


Here are a few buildings that have been equipped 


with screens made of Jersey Copper Insect Screen 
Cloth. 


the screen cloth question are agreed that— 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will last—because it 
is made of the most durable metal in common 
use—copper 99.89 pure. Its quality has been 
thoroughly tested by many years of service under 
the severest climatic conditions. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will not stretch or 
bulge. The copper wire used is made by a special 
Roebling process which gives it stiffness and 
strength comparable to that of steel. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is adaptable to every 
type of building. 


Jersey in dark finish is the best matertal to use in 
making door, window or porch screens for resi- 
dences of all types, schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, ete. 


Talk to your hardware merchant or custom-made 
screen maker about Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. 
If he does not stock it, write us and we will send 
you a sample, also an interesting booklet and ad- 
vise you how you can get it. 


THe New Jersey Wire Company 


628 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 


Meade of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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Owners, builders and architects who have studied:- 


| information on distinguishing quality enamels from 
cheap enamels and on applying enamels for best results 
“Modern similarly covers varnish 


HITE colonial panelling, that radiates 4 


the charm of the home beautiful, is 
yours if you will make a certain demand. And 
that demand? Simply that of insisting on Sat- 
inette. Satinette has the whiteness of driven 
snow. Its surface has the texture of fine china. 
Chip? Crack? Streak? Not Satinette. Dirt? 
Simply wipe the trim down, as you would 
glassware. Each washing makes it again 
perfect. China-like! 
Hardware and paint dealers handle Satinette. 
Architects specify it. Decorators are glad to use it. 


If you are unable to secure it conveniently, we will 
supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 
2600 Federal St., Chicago 


Licensee aod Western Manutaccurer 


MARK 


most ~ CONVENIENT ~ orric 
here if you want us to 
Check include information 


about other famous Standard 
Varnish Works products. 


the liquid 
KOVE ROR 
specific var 


nishes for 
VARNISHES Purposes. 


“Immaculate Distinction” ‘gives 
attractive suggestions on finishing 


Colonial interiors, —also inside 


9 the auto ena- 


c mel that dries 
AUTO ENAMEL overnight. 
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Haviland China 


ff 


Design slightly reduced from actual size 


RICH decoration of Woodbine leaves in autum- 

nal shades of yellow, blue and red—one of 

the many beautiful open-stock patterns that may be 
found wherever Haviland China is sold. 


Since 1397 
our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 
carefully these Trademarks 


OCCORATED BY 
France Limoges 
Unless these Trademarks appear on 
each piece, you will not be getting the 


Genuine 


aviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 


Haviland China may be found in a profusion of beautiful pat- 
terns at all first class China or Department Stores. Write for 
name of nearest Dealer if you have any difficulty locating one. 


Haviland China Co. Ine 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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grown under the temperature condi- 
tions suggested for the others. I saw 
just the other day in one of the largest 
private greenhouses in the country,— 
where almost any temperature is 
available, in one section or another 
of the large range of individual house 
and conservatories—some wonderful 
specimens of tree ferns and cycas 
which have been maintained for three 
years in a house which frequently 
goes down to 45 degrees, occasionally 
even to 40 at night, although these 
plants are supposed to have, according 
to professional greenhouse caretakers, 
a temperature of at least 60 degrees. 
Many of our outdoor garden flowers 
have been brought from natural habi- 
tats where the average temperature 
during the growing season is from 
10-20 degrees higher than they get 
in our gardens. They may not grow 
quite so luxuriantly as they do where 
they are “at home,” but certainly we 
would not think of doing without 
them because we cannot give them 
conditions that are absolutely ideal. 
The same thing applies to scores of 
plants which are not ordinarily grown, 
but which could perfectly well be 
grown, in our greenhouses. 

As to soil, there is much the same 
problem to be met—that is, more 
obstacles in the way of accepted cus- 
tom—amounting almost to supersti- 
tion, than any actual facts justify, 
Time was when a greenhouse private 
gardener would mix up a separate 
batch of soil according to a special 
formula, for almost every pot. With 
the coming of the modern commercial 
greenhouse, however, and the grow- 
ing of plants in tremendous quantities, 
much of this soil myth has evaporated. 
The truth of the matter is that you 
can grow a great majority of plants 
successfully in one good potting soil 
mixture; and that this same mixture 
can very readily be made either 
heavier or lighter for the few plants 
that do actually require a heavier or 
a lighter soil, by the addition of heavy 
clay soil in the one case, and sand or 
loam in the other. This soil may be 
prepared as follows: One-third each 
of rotted sod, sifted leaf mould, and 
thoroughly decomposed manure. This 
is the ideal, but is subject to modifica- 
tion. For instance, if rotted sods are 
hard to get take some good thick 
turf, cut it up fine, and rub it through 
the screen, the same as “with leaf 
mould. Again, if the sod is on heavy 
clay soil, add some sand—10 to 25 
per cent. in weight—to “cut” the 
mixture so that it will be slightly 
gritty in your fingers. 


THE COMPOST HEAP 


To get the sod to rot, secure a con- 
siderable quantity and pack it up in 
a compact heap, putting the grassy 
sides together. The manure can be 
mixed with it at this time, or added 
later. If the pile is occasionally 
watered it will rot down more quickly 
After being packed several months, 
cut it down with a sharp spade, and 
restack it. 

Perhaps even more than in tempera- 
ture or soil requirements, plants differ 


in their moisture requirements, bu 
here again, a happy medium will sui 
the majority of them. Perhaps th: 
soundest argument against mixing the 
various kinds of plants together as 
suggested in preceding paragraphs is 
that they cannot all be watered alike, 
but even to the extent that this argu- 
ment may be true, it means, at the 
most, that one need take a little mor: 
care in watering, just as one needs to 
give a little more care to the indi- 
vidual plants in a mixed perennial 
border, than would be necessary if 
they were all set out in straight gar- 
den rows, each kind by itself. It is 
really no argument against having a 
real garden under glass, because the 
few plants which may require more 
water, or less, can. easily be given 
individual attention. 


VENTILATION 


What is true of watering is also 
true of the amount of ventilation 
needed by the different plants. As a 
general rule the great danger is to 
get too little rather than too much 
air. Some things have to be coddled, 
particularly during the early stages 
of growth, and this can be provided 
for by making a sash-covered frame 
in one section of the house where 
temperature and moisture conditions 
can be absolutely controlled. Outside 
of that, the main thing necessary is 
to see that the plants are given air 
in such a way that any direct draft 
is avoided, 

These behind-the-scenes-details at- 
tended to—and of course they must 
be looked after—it is then possible 
to complete the picture which should 
be the ultimate aim of the possessor 
of a private greenhouse that is de- 
signed to be anything more than a 
place to grow cut flowers for the 
house in. 

To my mind, the secret of getting 
the greatest amount of pleasure from 
the garden under glass is to consider 
it primarily as a problem in miniature 
gardening or landscaping, and to treat 
it just as you would a garden spot 
out of doors. 

Of course, with the changing sea- 
sons, your garden material must 
change, but there can be and should 
be some permanent features such as 
climbing vines, and possibly a few 
large plants or palms, which will be 
the dominant features either in the 
picture itself or in forming a frame- 
work for it. These should be placed 
and worked out carefully just as they 
would be in doing a bit of outdoor 
landscaping. Then your large mate- 
rial can be grouped “to fit the 
picture.” This can be done most 
effectively both by using the taller 
growing plants at the back of the 
benches and by using some stepping 
or staging, or large pots, inverted, 
to give elevation to individual plants 
that are not tall enough themselves. 

The whole subject of planning the 
garden under glass may, in a word, 
be summed up by treating it as 4 
garden both as to its form, and as 
to the material which may be use 
to build it. 
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HE luxury of perfectly ap- 


eB!) By pointed bathrooms is easily 
attained by the selection of 
SS maculate ‘‘Tepeco’”’ All-Clay 


Evenly glazed china, being non-porous, 
is immune to corrosion. Sediment 
os “ will not adhere to its glossy, self-cleans- 


cloth easily removes any stain. 


The reputation of “Tepeco” ware for 
excellence in mechanical construction, 
quality and design, entitles these prod- 


ucts to first consideration. The cost 
of installation is no greater because of 
that quality; the maintenance cost is 
less. Sanitation and good health de- 
mand the best in plumbing fixtures. 
“Tepeco” is a wise and permanent in- 
vestment. 


Write for our free Plan Book S-2 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


The 
., Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 
U.S.A 
We New York Boston San Francisco 


% World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay 
be Plumbing Fixtures 


OT LI 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ing surface. The touch of a damp. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Residence William Wayne, Jr. 
Vilia Nova, Penna. Architect 


METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS, ASIDE FROM 
THEIR DECORATIVE AND ARTISTIC VALUE, 
ARE A SOUND INVESTMENT BECAUSE THEY 
WILL LAST, WE MIGHT ALMOST SAY, 
FOREVER. 


THE STANDARD OR COTTAGE TYPE OF 
INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT HAS BEEN 
DEVELOPED FOR THE SMALL OR MEDIUM 
SIZED HOUSE WITH WINDOWS OF STOCK 
SIZES. ALTHOUGH BUILT OF STEEL, IT 
COMPARES FAVORABLY IN COST WITH 
WINDOWS OF WOOD. IT IS GUARANTEED 
WEATHERTIGHT, AND WILL NOT RATTLE, 
SPREAD NOR WARP. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 

national Casements for Homes of Distinction 

and Charm’’. It contains interesting sug- 

gestions regarding the interior treatment 
of windows, 


INTERNATIONAL 


88 HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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Let the glinting beauty 
of this silverware 
grace your table every day 


“MOTHER, I LOVE OUR DINNER 
TABLE!’ 

Peggy, home from boarding school, 
was looking at her mother’s charm- 
ing dining-room with new eyes. She 
liked its clear glow of candlelight, 
its gracious quiet. She appreciated, 
now, the soft sheen of its silverware 
«those graceful pieces her mother 
used with unerring taste on table and 
buffet 

“I'm always going to have lots 
of good-looking silver on my table 
too,” Peggy decided at that very 


moment. 


Silverware ever has held a lure for 
the home lover, but often a wrong 
conception of it as a luxury to be ad- 
mired, but used only on occasion, has 
prevented ownership. 

International Silverplate is made 
not only to be prized, but to be used. 
Even though you use it at every meal, 
you can be sure of its durability. 


Moreover, the cost is so moderate 
that a complete service can be ac- 
quired at reasonable outlay. 

Beauty of design distinguishes even 
the most practical pieces of Inter- 
national Silverplate. There are silver- 
plated meat platters—a relief because 
they cannot chip or break in washing 
—and vegetable dishes with the con- 
venient double compartment. Pitchers, 
gravy boats and bread trays—all 
make the table more decorative. Then 
there are candlesticks, compotes, vases 
and flower bowls to add grace and 
dignity in many rooms of your home, 


May we send you a copy of book- 
let HW-6, “Silverplate and Why It 
Is Fashionable”? It contains many 
suggestions for making your home 
more attractive, as well as delightful 
menus, with unusual recipes for dishes 
to serve on every occasion. Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVERPLATE 


‘$ 3) NALS to.) 


Ware carrying any one of the 


sbowe trade-marks is genuine Interna- 
tional Silverplate; on pieces of International Silverplate, 
terns of 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, 


matching pat- 


forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SS INTERNATIONAL 


CO. 
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PERENNIAL PLANTING IN THE FALL 


(Continued from page 76) 


Never plant Peonies in soil which 
has grown them before. If it is not 
possible to find a new location for 
them it is wise to bring in a quantity 
of fresh soil to plant them in. The 
soil in which they are planted must 
be thoroughly worked to a depth of 
two feet or more, for they are very 
deep rooted. When they are planted 
sufficient room around them must be 
left for their future development. 
They are partial to permanent loca- 
tions and do not like to be disturbed, 
so give them room to last for sev- 
eral years and so avoid crowding. 
Three or four feet between plants is 
usually enough, and these spaces may 
be filled with annuals the first year 
or two in order that there will not 
be a barren place in the border while 
the Peonies are developing. The roots 
should be placed in the well pre- 
pared ground with the topmost eye 
not more than three inches below the 
surface. Too deep planting will 
smother the growth and result in 
blind development. 

There are hundreds of named va- 
rieties of Peonies which have been 
produced by enthusiasts in recent 
years, each marvelous in its way, and 
the question of, adequate selection for 
individual gardens is a difficult one. 
An uncritical selection of a great 
many varieties does not constitute a 
fine collection. It is far better to 
have only a few well chosen roots, 
and add to them from time to time 
as you come in contact with some 
member of the family which has 
reached a high standard of excellence, 
and whose merits you appreciate. 

The various garden Iris are very 
partial to fall planting. They flower 
so early that it is almost impossible 
to accomplish the work of division 
and resetting before a large amount 
of growth has been made, and 
there is danger of doing damage to 
the blooms. Therefore, in August or 
September when your Iris clumps be- 
come overcrowded, take them up and 
divide to a single eye or shoot and 
reset four to six inches apart in a 
freshly prepared soil. Avoid deep 
planting, as the rhizomes are subject 
to a rot if buried too deeply. Two 
or three inches is plenty deep enough. 
The Iris has, like the Peony, under- 
gone a great deal of hybridizing 
the past and it is possible to secure 
numerous colors and combinations of 
colors. The two main divisions of 
the family, however, are the German 
Iris, or the common garden variety, 
and the Japanese Iris. Both thrive 
in ordinary garden soil with sufficient 
moisture, and are even agreeable to 
partial shade. 

Many other perennials such as 
Phlox, Monarda, Physostegia, Shasta 
Daisy, and Veronica may be divided 
and reset with success in the fall. 
Late blooming varieties such as the 
hardy Chrysanthemums and the Helen- 
iums, or the Mallows are best left in 
place until the following spring. 

After the perennial garden has had 
a thorough overhauling, and the 
largest clumps and crowded sections 
have been divided and moved to new 
locations where they will have more 
room, the question of winter pro- 
tection presents itself for considera- 


tion. The average perennial does not 
require protection, unless planted in a 
very exposed location, but such a 
protection will do it no harm and may 
result in a more sturdy growth the 
next season and an earlier blooming 
period. The newly planted peren- 
nials, however, do need protection in 
order that they may come through 
successfully.” Their root systems have 
not had sufficient time to make growth 
enough to hold them in position dur- 
ing the heaving of the ground during 
the winter, due to the constant freez- 
ing and thawing. 

The most effective protection 
against this, and against winter kill- 
ing, is a heavy mulch. The best 
material for this is straw and manure, 
cornstalks, salt hay, or a litter of 
leaves. Manure and straw is the best 
perhaps for it not only serves as a 
protector but also as a fertilizer. 

Those perennials, such as Lilies and 
other bulbous plants, which are en- 
tirely underground, need the most 
protection. They are apt to be 
damaged by the uneven temperature, 
which may force them to the surface 
of the ground where they will surely 
die; besides, they are liable to make 
several disastrous false starts during 
unseasonable warm spells. Mulching 
prevents these things by keeping the 
ground in a more stable condition of 
temperature. 

Plants which carry over their base 
foliage, such as the Shasta Daisy, 
Foxglove and Primrose, should be 
covered but lightly, otherwise they 
are liable to smother and cook which 
leads to decay. Salt hay kept in place 
by a few loose boards is much the 
best covering for such plants. 

The stalks and dead tops of plants 
should never be removed in the fall. 
They not only act as a source of 
protection during the winter, but in 
the early spring when you are work- 
ing about the garden before growth 
has started, they serve as guides to 
the location of buried treasure. 

Mulching for winter protection 
should be withheld until the ground 
has become thoroughly frozen, other- 
wise it will serve as an admirable 
winter home for the destructive field 
mice. They burrow down into the 
soil before it freezes and nibble away 
at our choice roots and bulbs for their 
winter’s food. If the ground is 
frozen before we apply the mulch the 
mice are not liable to get into our 
beds. Mulching is not a protection 
against the freezing of the ground, 
it is a protection against its constant 
thawing and freezing. 

The winter protection should be 
kept in place until all danger of frost 
has passed in the spring. In fact, 
if the plants do not make a very early 
start, it is advisable to leave it on 
until the warm spring rains thor- 
oughly dissolve the fertilizing quali- 
ties in the mulch and it soaks into the 
ground. Remove the covering grad- 
ually; to take it all off at once will 
be a severe shock to the tender growth 
which has started. Never leave the 


covering on after growth has started, 
for it will make it spindling and 

not conducive to a robust root system. 
Besides, it is liable to do severe damage 
by roasting the tender young shoofs. 
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Complete 


Oven Control 


4 


Helps to make the home beautiful 


Think of a Davenport Bed as something more than 
a mere utility. It # a utility; it supplies, in an 


Comparable in many respects is the pro- 


emergency, a good bed, comfortable and hospitable. 


But it is more than that; and this ““more’’ is some- 
thing to which we are giving more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artistic, and 


cedure of business management and home 
management. Both are specialized arts. 
In both, equipment exerts a decided in- 


4 . “: fluence on the working force. For this 

a serviceable. They are attractive additions to the h i] | 

f furnishing of homes. The utility is an additional reason husband or father, as well as the 

n feature in a very handsome piece of modern living- housewife, recognize the benefits of a 

room Roper gas range in the kitchen. 

o You might use it for a long time only as a com- n 
fortable, easy place to sit; when you do need an Contentment, cheerfulness, as well as 

a few . prompt, well-cooked meals are a direct 

‘ e bed-springs are wholly separate from those . . 

* you sit on by day; the use by day doesn’t affect result of RoperComplete Oven Control 

d its comfort as a bed. gained through the co-operative function- 

. Your furniture store has Davenport Beds in numer- ing of Roper ventilated oven and Roper 

r ous styles; ask to see them. temperature control. 

IS “The Home in Good Taste’ is the title of a booklet showing a large ‘ 4’ 

e variety of Davenport Beds. It will be mailed for the asking if See the Roper — priced from $35 to $300, 

r vou will, at the same time, give the name of your furniture store. 


> MAKERS where the best gas appliances are shown. 

n sma ousts or apart- AMERI 
ments where floor space is DA individual cee esa CA The Roper Recifile of tested recipes sent : 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


limited, the short model . +7 . 
1138 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


Gro. D. Roper CorporaTiIONn, Rockford, l/linois 

y | Pacific Coast Rranch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 

y | 4 

n | 

Every Roper Range is in- 4) 


Roper away ark he 
Davenport Bed RANGES 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE ===> AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE 
s. SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


RANGE YOU BUY a 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation ay 
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The 
pull down 


Thatcher “Twin-Fire™ has many exclusive features, including the 
broiler rack Spacious ovens, and compact water back. 


The NEW 
Thatcher “Twin-Fire” 


Porcelain Enamel Range 
combination coal and gas 


OMEN are welcoming the new Thatcher 

Porcelain Enamel Range because it not only 
combines the advantages of gas and coal in one 
unit, but harmonizes attractively with the kitchen 
color scheme. The smooth porcelain enamel sur- 
faces are cleaned in a jiffy by the application of a 
damp cloth. 

A hot water supply of from 30 to 40 gallons an 
hour is furnished by the patented “Twin-Fire™ 
water back, using either coal or gas. The many 
exclusive features of this range save money on fuel 
bills and make cooking a joy. It is adaptable to any 
size kitchen or kitchenette. 


Write for illustrated Thatcher Range Catalogue 


THATCHER 


& RANGES 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 
Makers of GOOD Heaters and Ranges since 1850 


Eastern Display Rooms THATCHER BUILDING Western Display Rooms 
133-135 Weee 35th Se. 4941 ST. FRANCIS STREET 341 N. Clark Se. 
New York City NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Chicago, IL. 
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One of the first trees to bloom is the Redbud, a 


cloud of glowing pink. 


It flowers before other 


trees have put out their leaves 


NATIVE PLANTS w# TEXAS GARDENS 


(Continued from page 83) 


Ocenothera rhombipetola, grows to the 
height of about two and a half or 
three feet and sends up a tall spike 
of yellow flowers. It would serve 
its function as a background or 
planted in the edge of a native wood- 
land if such borders the garden. Other 
species are the Showy Primrose or 
Hartmannia speciosa and Megapter- 
ium, whose blossoms are pink, yellow 
and white, and which are suited to 
a location along the banks of a water- 
course. It makes one think that a 
bit of nature’s unmolested landscape 
has slipped into the garden. 

A little plant which we cannot pass 
by without mention is our native 
Stonecrop, Sedum nuttallianum, It 
is small and rather inconspicuous, but 
if there is a stone walk in your gar- 
den, you could not find a more de- 
lightful little plant to grow in the 
cracks of the rocks and along the 
edges, 

Our Verbena, Verbena bipinnati- 
a little plant which serves 
many purposes. It blossoms in full 
heads of small purple flowers. It has 
its place in the garden as bedding 
plant or as a border plant. If one 
care to use it in the garden, 
it is good to grow in any waste place 
ibout the grounds. Because of its 
hardiness it will survive under almost 
any conditions. 

Just the other day I saw a field of 
T'radescantia in bloom, a sight which 
made me think of Wordsworth’s poem, 
“To Daffodils”, only the name would 
of necessity be changed to “To Spider- 
Coming from out the thicket 
there they were, deep blue and yellow, 
growing at least two feet high, with 
graceful lance-like leaves. It was a 
sight to please any eye, and it is truly 
a flower to grace any garden. A 
thick bed of them blooming from the 
middle of April until June would lend 
a definite charm that could be gained 
in no other way. 

For bedding purposes one could 
not ask for than our native 
Coreopsis grandiflora. In the East 
they are bought for a price; here 
nature freely gives them to us. For a 
brilliant spot in the garden, Coreopsis 
offers the exact tone of yellow, with 
dark centers and fern-like foliage. 
For the same effect, Indian Blanket 


ida, 1s 


does not 


worts”’, 


more 


Flower or Gaillardia pulchella, in its 
rather ragged beauty, is unsurpassed. 
Contrasted to these in color but used 
for the same purpose is the common 
purple Coneflower or Brauneria an- 
gustifolia. As its name implies, it is 
a clear, rosy purple, with a brown 
center. This flower is the same, even 
to the species, as is listed in many 
floral catalogs. 

A native plant of which Texas is 
very proud is the Phlox Drummondi. 
It is a small hardy annual, which 
thrives in almost any habitat, and 
which is a perfect delight in the 
spring. ‘Lhe varies from the 
palest pink and purple to deep pink, 
blue and purple. It does not grow 
very high, usually not more than ten 
to twelve inches, but for a low bed 
there is nothing to take its place. 

Yucea is extremely xerophytic in 
character and can be grown in almost 


color 


any place. It is excellent for the 
rockery or the native garden. The 


leaves come out in a rosette and are 
lance-like, protected by sharp stickers. 
In blossom it sends up a tall spike of 
greenish white flowers of a bell shape. 

The Indian Paint-brush, Castilleja 
purpurea, is a delight within itself. 
It grows about a foot high. The 
blossoms alone are inconspicuous, but 
the involucre is a soft, rosy purple 
which shades into the silvery tones of 
the foliage. It is a flower which will 
look -well in combination with any 
other and it is suited for either a bed 
or a border. 

One of the first flowers of the 
Spring is the Redbud or Judas tree. 
The branches are covered with small 
pink flowers. It blooms before the 
other trees have put on leaves, and so 
it makes the world seem all a blend of 
rose and silver. It is well suited for a 
background or hedge, but it is far 
prettier growing among other trees. 

And at last there is our Texas Blue 
Bonnet. Bonnet shaped, by its name; 
blue, by its name; Texas, by its name! 
It is a species of Lupinus, growing 
often two feet tall, with full, terminal 
spikes of blue bonnets—bonnets which 
the fairies pluck and wear each night 
as they dance in the moonlight. Every 
person who wants a Texas fairy in his 
garden should grow therein the blue 
bonnets for it to wear. 


Garden 
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= Doors 
with Sadtitz. 


One of the chief objections to swinging garage doors is 
their tendency to become unmanageable on windy days. Slam- 
ming doors are not only annoying but dangerous, for they are 
a common cause of personal injury and damage to lamps and 
fenders. 


Swinging garage doors have other disadvantages, too. They 
soon begin to sag and bind, and in winter are easily blocked 
by ice and drifted snow. 


Garage Door Hardware 


provides a doorway without a single fault. For Slidetite 
equipped doors slide inside, away from ice and snow, and fold 
flat against the wall where the wind can’t slam and bang them. 


Slidetite equipped doors are suspended from above, making 
sagging and binding impossible. They slide so smoothly. on 
their overhead track that a child can open or close them. Yet 
they fit the opening snugly when closed, securely sealing the 
garage against wind, rain and cold. 


Before building that new garage or remodeling 
the old one, send for a copy of Catalog M-29. It 
contains many helpful suggestions and detail 
doorway plans. Slidetiteis sold by leading hard- 
ware and lumber dealers everywhere. 


Philadelphia Omaha 


Richards-Wilcox 


Cleveland Kansas City 
Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
Indianapolis RICHARDS-WiLcox C Gen Francieco 
ANADIAN Co., LTD. Seat: 
St. Louis Winnipes LONDON, ONT. ae 


MADDOC 


Sanitary Fixtures 


CProusseau's dome to 
grace Dh Granja Garden 
of the of Spas 


ARISTON 
MADERA-SILENT 
K-2900 


White Vitreous China Non-Soiling Silent Action 
Syphon Jet Closet with extended top inlet, floor 
outlet, extended front bowl and cut-back flush- 
ing rim. Equipped with white celluloid}covered 
seat, flush pipe cover and white vitreous china 
tank with heavy brass, silent acting fittings. 


HEREVER instinctive 

good taste is re- 
flected in the appoint- 
ments of the home 
—there one may ex- 
pect to find Thomas 
Maddock fixtures in 
the bathroom. 


THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton. New Jersey. 
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Fuel Saving Proved 


55°,, Difference in Heating Costs 
in these Two Neighboring Houses 
in Portland, Oregon, due to 


CABOT’S 
Insulating “Quilt” 


RESIDENCE OF J. H. HARTOO RESIDENCE OF DR. W. B. HOLDEN 
SMITH & GRIFFITHS, ARCHITECTS F. MANSON WHITE, ARCHITECT 


This House Cost 55°, More to Heat thon &—> This House. 

This House was Lined with building paper This House was Insulated with Cabot’s Quil: 

This House Cost te Heat, October to May This House Cost to Heat. October to May 
nelusive 4138.10 inclusive 
Average cost per month 17.26 Average cost per month 11.08 


(Oficial feuret of Portland Gar & Coke Co.) 


he Heating Equipment was exact/y the Same in Both Hous 
16-Section Gasco Furnace installed by Portland Gas and Coke Co. 


Che Hartog house was only 7% larger in cubical measurement, but 
being a two-story house was naturally much easier to heat than the 
one-story house on account of easier radiation and of the much smaller 
roof areas but the Quilt insulation reversed this, so that it cost 55% 


more to heat it than th Hol 1 n hou 2. 


Insulation Saves the Heat 
from your Heater 


on exactly the same principle as the thermos 
bottle and the fireless cooker—by prevent 
ing it from escaping. The heat escapes 
through the roof and walls, and you can 
see this costly heat melting the snow on 
vour roof after every snowstorm. Cabot’s 
Quilt saves this heat. It pays for itself 
over and over again in reducing your heat 
ing bills; and it makes your house comfort 
able for all time. It keeps the heat ows 


in Summer as well. 


Send for free sample and full information 


em, SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


M2 Madison New York 24 W. Kinsie St. Chicago 


\lso, Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains 
pes Old Virginia White, etc. 


The brick work in this 1732 Virginia house 

is laid in Flemish bond, with scattered glazed 

headers. The trim is of bright red rubbed 
brick 


Ik YOU PLAN TO BUILD IN’ BRICK 


(Continued from page 93) 


with regard to common brick which 
continued to be made by hand until 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. The 
use of machinery today however is 
almost universal, though a few plants 
still manufacture by hand, and turn 
out a product which is greatly prized 
and sought after. 

Bricks today fall into 
two outstanding classes, 
“soft mud” and “stiff 
mud.” Common. brick 
and a very considerable 
range of the face brick 
for residential use are 
made by the soft mud 
process. 


In making the soft 


(Left) Flush joint, ( Above) 
struck joint, (Right) raked 
joint. (Below) “Harvard” 
bricks laid in English bond, 
with alternating header and 
stretcher courses 


House & Gardentocteo 


mud brick, the clay, generally from 
near the surface, well mixed with 
water, and in a soft condition, is 
pressed into moulds which are either 
floured up with sand, or slushed 
with water. The process which in- 
volves the surfacing with sand _ re- 
sults in the “sand struck” brick, whil: 
the brick eased up in the 
moulds by means of 
water is called “water 
struck.” 

This soft mud _ pro- B 
cess gives us what w: c 
call our “Colonial” A 
varieties. We have a 
large range of choice. th 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Typical of Luminier 
ood taste is this 
‘olychrome Finish 

bracket— one of anin- 

ite variety on dis- 
play at Luminier. 


Harmonious Light 


MINIER presents so wide a 

selection of correct lighting 
fixture designs that no matter 
what the decorative and color 
scheme of the room, you can 
select from our infinite variety 
the exact fixtures to give har- 
monious light at a price well 
within your appropriation. Let 
our specialists help you make a 
correct and economic selection. 


Luminier Advisory Service tho —_ 
a fee—is free. Write for catalo: 


[UMINIER 


Company Inc 
577 Broadway, New York 
Bet. Houston and Prince Streets 


One of the very many 
fine Luminiers suitable 
for dining room illumin- 
ation. Hundreds on dis- 
play in our showroom. 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


i 


The latch 
To all our friends at Chrismas lide. 


s free. the door swings wite, 
Fire on hearth 


To greet our 


will and cheer. 
riends through all the year 


ad Era. Charter 


o- from pour own pictures or negatives. 


(any size of either will do for our use.) 
Rich reproductions, with texts in handmade letters and sig- 
natures in facsimile or in type to conform to text. Cards are 
4 by 5 inches and embossed. 


Can't you see the heightened pleasure of your friends when 
they receive your card with picture of your home, yourself, or 
babies, etc., with appropriate verse! 
Write pw for sample, our list of verses 

and simple directions for ordering. 
25 cards =: 00 50 cards $ 8.50 

75 2.50 100 
envelopes included 


DELIGHTFULLY INDIVIDUAL. E 


16.00 = 


Avtcraft Compan 


GILFILLAN BLOCK 


UL, MINN. 


CONFIDENCE 


Back of the bonds offered for sale by the 
American Bond & Mortgage Company lies 
the tried judgment of its executives whose 
long experience safeguards each investor’s 
interests. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


every dollar that has become due 
on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this company has 


been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 6'2% 
write for Booklet V-141. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 
127 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago 345 Madison Ave., NewYork 


a 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia And over 20 othercities | 


This Fascinating Book 
of Hathaway Furniture 
Will be Sent on Request 


T has just been issued—a 48-page book filled from cover tw 

cover with photographic reproductions and drawings of the 
most beautiful and distinctive Furniture. The complete and 
accurate descriptions are enlivened by many interesting hi 
torical facts. 
Early American Furniture is emphasized, 
devoted to Dining and Bedroom Suites, 
Library Furniture, Occasional Furniture, 


and sections ar 
Living Room 
Gift Furniture, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue A-10 


W.A.HATHAWAY COMPANY 


51 West 45th Street, New York 


Your free copy is ready for you. 


“Where Good Furniture Costs Least’’ 
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DEPEN DABLE 


HE McCray Refrigerator can 
" be depended upon to keep per- 
ishable foods fresh—in pertect con- 
: dition. It can be depended on to 
‘ give satisfactory service — day in 
oa and day out. 

> There are McCrays that have been 


in operation for a quarter of a cen- 

tury and more. These refrigerators 
continue year after year to give 
zy highly satisfactory service. They 
prove that McCray Refrigerators 
are built to serve and endure. 


2413 Lake Street 


146 
f 
4 
d Look for the McCray 
Name Plate 
t You will find it on the refrig- 
. erator equipment in the better 
grocery stores, markets,restau- 
rants, hotels and in homes. This 


serance of foods kept pure, 
whol and palatable, 

The beautiful and staunch oak case, 
the thoroughly insulated walls, the 
substantial hardware and the 
McCray integrity are your assur- 
ance of food saving and health pro- 
tection — of enduring satisfaction 
when you install a McCray. 


Write us about your refrigerator 
needs. Remember McCray builds 
refrigerators for every purpose—for 
large or small homes, hotels, clubs, 
institutions, stores and markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
elephone Directory) 


(See T: 


& 
REFRIGERA 


_for all Purposes 
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A wall typical of the later develop- 
ment of Colonial brickwork in hand 


made 


brick laid 


in Flemish bond 


with narrow white joints. Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown, architects 


IF YOU 


PLAN TO BUILD IN’ BRICK 


(Continued from page 142) 


To name but a few—there are the 
rough and fire deformed sand struck 
clinkers such as the “Star Colonial,” 
considered worthless 40 years ago, and 
now used for some of the finest of our 
country houses, then there are the but 


slightly less deformed 
water struck “Har- 


vards,” still made by 
hand in some New Eng- 
land districts. Following 
we have hand made 
brick from Virginia, 
soft in their reds and 


browns, showing the 
laminations 


due to the 


( Ri ght } 
joint. 
Colonial” 


(Left) Concave 
(Above) weathered joint, 
flush and concave 
(Below) “Homewood 
bricks 
Flemish bond, with alternat- 
ing headers and stretchers in 
each course, and with concave 
tooled joints 


slighter pressure of hand moulding. 
At the other end of the range we 
have such exact and carefully formed 
varieties as the “Homewood Colo- 


nials,” made near Baltimore to match 
the brick of the early 19th century 
Carrol place “Home- 
wood” — now _incorpo- 


rated in the Johns-Hop- 
kins University scheme. 

Owing to the absence 
of shale in its composi- 
tion, the soft mud brick 
warps in firing, and also 
escapes the over strong 
(Continued on page 148) 
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ISECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS e 


Dresser No. 27 +, 
e 
x “the Better Kitchen Table” 
Broom Closet 
Porce-Namel tables are designed and built to meet the — ai 
requirements of modern kitchen planning. No need of re- 
modelling or rearranging your kitchen to accommodate this Total width of combination 8 ft. 6Va in. ag 
Beautiful, yes— 
When we refer to Porce-Namel as the “better kitchen table” we have in — b h 
mind materials and construction, as well as convenient features. These ut more t an that at 
have won universal approval for the Mutschler line. 4 WHITE HOUSE DRESSER, or separate > 
units, will make your kitchen an easier, 
A Porce-Namel Makes Housekeeping Easier Side Unit cheerier place in which to work. And it will 
serve perfectly for years and years. 
Nothing can equal the year-round enfopmann goreti | in the possession of a Porce-Namel White House Units are Sanitary, Vermin- 
table for the heart of your home—the kitc To ease the task of housekeeping, proof, Fire-proof and Moisture-proof. Doors * 
Porce-Namel tables are ideally suited. and drawers are double-built; shelving is re- 
To help your selection of the right Porce-Namel model for your home, we'll gladly movable; hinges concealed. The flush smooth 
respond to your request Sregevet “First Aids to First Class Cooking”, and at the white surface may be cleaned by the wipe of 


same time give you the name of the nearest Porce-Namel 


a cloth. The 


hite House Dresser is fully 


equipped with all useful fixtures. ‘ a; 


md a To give great durability and long life to thes otable : * 
OK MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY features, the whole White House line is built of STEEL . 
2 ; by exclusive and totally different methods of RIGID, 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 Sink Unit WELDED construction, 
310 S. Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. JANES & KIRTLAND 
Est. 1840 
ding. 133 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. : 
e we 
asm Size for family use 
Colo- —~<t 
natch 
ntury 
lome- as 
eq 
1 also 
trong 
| a Kernerator-equipped residence of 
148) Max A. Kohen, 1322 Summit Ave., 


Minneapolis, Irwin Goldstein, Architect. 


Instant Garbage Disposal & 


Models D-6 and 


larce sive for family use 


D-7 
WALKER Dishwather Sink 


New WALKER Models--Priced Within Reach of All 


For the first time an electric dish- Hundreds of new users this year 
— Permanent — no upkeep! FORGET washer built on approved principles place the WALKER first among 
of larger, more expensive machines — electrical appliances. You need 3 


IGHT at your elbow, the time-tried Kernerator 

puts the only handy means of instant waste 
disposal! Saves ‘emi daily steps. Banishes 
garbage can and rubbish pile forever! Build this 
modern convenience into your new home (it can- 
not be installed later). Moderate first cost—no 
upkeep whatever. Thousands in use for years. 
Garbage, sweepings, cans, bottles, papers, etc., 
— through the handy hopper door, fall to 


the brick combustion chamber in the basement, 


is offered to small families at a price 
any one can pay. Also a new Com- 
bination Sink and Walker Dish- 
washer-Dryer especially suitable 
for new homes. This model gives 
you a perfect dishwasher and the 
value of two articles in one. 


The WALKER washes cleaner than 
by hand. Perfectly designed trays 
hold the dishes properly for thor- 
ough rotary action of the water,— 


hesitate no longer about having this 
greatest of all household helps. Take 
the drudgery of dishwashing out of 
your life and out of your servant's 
life forever. 


Write today for interesting booklet and 7 
full particulars, prices and guarantee. 7 a 
Arrangements can be made for dem- 7 ae 
onstration and time payments 7 
through any good Electrical, Hard- > arte 
ware, Plumbing or Department- 
store. Or you can buy direct 7 SS . 

from factory on easy terms. / Ry ent Fn 


Name of preferred dealer / @ 
where an occasional lighting burns everythin but no breakage, no chipping. Dishes appreciated. Address £? 
are washed, rinsed and dried in the Walker Dishwasher 
metallic objects, etc. These are flame-sterilized and Corporation, 157 S$ 
removed with the ashes. No req —the sad sliver. Syracuse, N.Y. a” 


air-dried waste burns itself. 


Consult your architect—he knows and 
will recommend the Kernerator—write. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
-1025Chestnut Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
Dryer 


Washes Dishes Cleaner Than By Hand 
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Frigidaire Once 
’ Or Ice Every Day 


The Frigidaire Frost Coil never 


melts. 
4 It is colder than ice. Frigidaire 
operates automatically from ordi- 
2 nary home electric current and 
; provides a constantly low, dry 
P temperature that scientists agree 
7 ; is most eflicient for the proper 
4 preservation of food. 
es In addition to providing better 
| refrigeration without trouble, 
x annoyance or inconvenience, 
Frigidaire makes sparkling cubes 


of clear, pure ice and delicious 
frozen deserts. 


1 There is a type of Frigidaire for 


" every home whether you wish to 
é put it in your own refrigerator 
. or buy a complete unit with 


Frigidaire mechanism and Frigid- 
aire cabinet combined. 


Here is pictured a Ee 
aire Proet Coil installed in 
an ordinary refriderator 


You have modernized your home 
nism in the hosemene. in Other respects, now give it 
: modern, healthful refrigeration 

$260 and up — 
with Frigidaire. Write for 


a Booklet H & G11. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, O 


; Delco-Light Company of Canada, Ltd. 
245 Carlaw Ave. Toronto, Canada 
(pro! ~ORs) 
Economical Electric Refrigeration 
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reds. The extent of warping is in 
direct ratio to the closeness of the 
brick to the fire. Location in kiln 
affects colors also, the over burned 
bricks running to bluish tones which 
show up finely in the wall as headers. 

These variations from brick to 
brick in shape and color lend life 
to the brick wall. In the soft mud 
brick the variation is never mechani- 
cal. We might say that each brick 
has an individuality. 

Our common brick, used in such 
vast quantity for blank side walls of 
city buildings and for the backing 
of face brick, is of the soft mud 
family, an humble but close relative 
of the fine soft mud brick used for 
facing. The common brick has its 
clay prepared with somewhat less 
care, is handled in bulk from the 
kiln, is unselected and has no straw 
packing or “hand raising” on being 
shipped. Of late with the high cost 
of materials as an urge, common 
brick is being used for the outer face 
of house walls, and if selected on the 
job, the best used for the outer face, 
and laid up carefully, with joints 
nicely handled, an attractive result 
can be had, particularly if the walls 
are whitewashed, or covered with a 
light colored brick paint. 

If the new house is to be built in 
a district where there is a local brick 
plant, it is often possible at a small 
additional charge to have the hard 
burned common brick selected, and a 
better effect secured for the wall. 

Of recent years on our Eastern 
seaboard we have had a supply of 
soft mud, sand struck brick imported 
from Holland, beautifully quiet in 
color and low in price. We may 
look upon this as a 17th century 
New York Dutch habit revived, for 
early New York is one of the loca- 
tions about which our tradition of 
early brick importations to some ex- 
tent holds good. 

In the stiff mud process, the clay 
is generally from a sub-surface de- 
posit having a large content of shale. 
After grinding and adding a smail 
amount of water, the mixture, in- 
stead of being pressed into moulds, is 
pressed through a die in the state of 
stiff mud and emerges as a “ribbon” 
just as tooth paste emerges from a 
tube. As this ribbon comes out of the 
die, generally of a cross section to 
cut into two or four bricks, cutters 
of wire descend upon it, cutting to 
the breadth, and in others to the 
length of the brick. In some brick 
the outer surfaces of the ribbon are 
mechanically raked with wire brushes. 
The wire cutting results in a regu- 
larly scuffed-up surface, while the 
wire brush produces a regularly re- 
peating channeled effect. 


In firing, the shale brick keeps 
exactness of form, and has exactitude, 
in spite of its roughness of texture, 
ag its outstanding characteristic. Ex- 
cept when due to artificial selection 
and combining a given lot of stiff 
mud brick will show from brick to 
brick but little variation in color, 
texture and shape. The wire cut face 
brick, heavy and mechanical in its 
texture, is more usable for the sur- 
faces of large buildings, where a 
massive effect is desired. 

A very important feature in the 
appearance of the brick wall is its 
bonding and jointing. By bonding 
we mean the method of overlapping 
determined upon for thoroughly se- 
curing each brick into the wall struc- 
ture. The bonding system gives the 
mortar pattern of the wall, and the 
width, depth and color of the joint 
determines the degree of strength or 
visibility which the pattern is to have. 

Recovering some decades ago from 
the “tin brick” effect of the invisibly 
jointed all stretcher wall, the older 
English and Flemish bonds and joint 
widths have been revived, this revival 
being due to the development of 
Georgian and Colonial strains of res- 
idential design. 

With the increasing attention to 
the bonding pattern came a realiza- 
tion that the color, width, and pro- 
file of the mortar joint had a vital 
part to play in the appearance of the 
brick wall, so that today the joint is 
studied, and ranges from the flush to 
the deeply raked in profile, and from 
the characteristic Georgian white to 
grays, creams and tans in color. 

In selecting the brick to be used 
for your house, color and texture are 
of prime consideration. Texture in 
the brick walls requires consideration 
of the individual brick, and its de- 
gree of exactness in surface, and of 
vertical and horizontal lines. If you 
desire a highly finished surface in the 
wall, such as might suit a city house 
of late Georgian type, built at the 
sidewalk line, you choose a fairly 
squared, delicately surfaced _ brick, 
such as the old Baltimore type, and 
lay it with white, close jointing. 

If you desire for a country house 
a wall with a rich play of light and 
shade you select a deformed clinker, 
or a rough hand made brick, and lay 
it with wider joints. In all cases, 
however, mechanical exactitude in 
surface and shape should be avoided. 

The selection should not be made 
upon seeing a small number of bricks 
stacked up in the manufacturer’s 
offices. The manufacturer shouid 
state where the brick under considera- 
tion is to be found laid up in a build- 
ing, then the building should be 
visited and the effect considered there. 


A GARDEN OF ANNUALS AND BULBS 


(Continued from page 87) 


hundred rate, or indulge in all the 
most bewildering beauties. 
PERENNIALS. There comes a 
breathless moment when the tulips 
have faded and the annuals are not 
vet in the full blaze of their glory. 
For this moment there are provided 


patches of Cerastium, sky-blue Linum, 
pale pink Canterbury Bells ready in 
pots to be inserted while in full 
bloom; Iris Snow Queen in a single 
spiky accent near the bird basin; Fox- 
gloves gleaming white against the 
(Continued on page 150) 
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For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls-- 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


A py 
GUARANTEED 
Silky Sunfast Fabrics 
If you want up-to-date suggestions for furnishing your home, send toc in 
cash for a copy of the New Kapocx Sketch Book. This book is beautifully 
illustrated in colors showing the correct use of Kapocx for window hangings, 
furniture and cushion coverings, bed spreads, lamp shades, table runners, 
wall coverings, etc. 


Kapock is sold by the better dealers and decorators. It will save you money 
and inconvenience in replacements, the first cost being the only cost. 


Send toc in cash for New Dra 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated im colors. 


Dept. D 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & 


“It Didn’t Scratch a Bit” 


“—my I'm glad. I wouldn’ ba have anything happen to these floors 
for anything i in the world. mone ome «| d peach, certainly used 
judgment when he oan bg Martin’ s 100% Pure Varnish.” 


Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish goes pea protects longer and gives 
beautiful tone finish. It is made of pure Vegetable Oils, 
pure Fossil Gums and pure Turpentine. No 


no Benzine. 
PIONEERS OF 1007. Punt VARNISHES 
CHICAGO Oopyrighted!2924 
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For want of a nail | 
a temper was lost 


HIS handy Lewis & Conger 

nail box is of varnished 
wood with compartments for 
nails and tacks of practical sizes, 
screws, hooks and picture hang- 
ers—a hammer, too, and screw 
driver, tack lifter and small 
gimlet. 

With this box you will have 
at your fingers’ tips everything 
for slight repairs and alterations 
that must be made in a hurry. 
It will be invaluable in getting 
your home ready for Fall. 


45th Street & Sixth Avenue 
“A Houseful of Housewares” 


New York, N. Y 


Send me, collect: 

Olewis & Conger Naii 
Box; O)Also mail to me, 1 
without charge, copy of your 
booklet, ‘‘Household Equipment.’ 
i 


Check in front of items destred. 
Adar 


433 
K ey. 
bly with shade, 18". Colors: Black, Egyptian Blue,Lenox 
Georgette Shade, 10° diameter) Complete | 
TUDIO 160 Pearl Street BOSTON . 
Beware of Imitations. KAPOCK has its name on Selvage. oal| 
ym 
| 
on : at} 
ou 
ne ~ ; it 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 


Karpen furniture is good tarte, and the tastefully treated home cannot but assimilate these lovely pieces 


That home of your dreams 


Don't think it ts out of your reach—have tt! 


Karpen furniture has 4 Karpen furniture is 
created a new “period” iar good taste, and the 
for American homes. = = tastefully treated home 
A period of truly fine but assimilate 
furniture, at moderate these lovely pieces. To 
prices——prices surpris- i EH thousands it has made 


ingly well within the come true that home 
means of every purse. of dreams every woman carries 
There is a Karpen Suite, or an in her secret heart. 
odd piece, that belongs in your 
home. One that you can afford 
to obtain right now. For Kar- 
pen makes furniture not only free 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration— 


to harmonize with any schem« Let us send you the new edition 


of our attractive book on in- 
tenor decorating — “Better 
Homes.” It is full of helpful 
ideas, and through black and 
white, and color 
chartsand drawings, 
shows what the 
foremost decorators 


of decoration, but every schem« 
of family budget. 


Every Karpen piece is built on 
lines of beauty . combined 

° , 
with craftsman’s 
standards of sturdi- 
ness and comfort. 
And toda Vy the 
name Karpen is 


are doing. Plans for 
famed for the lux- 


fourteen compl ete 
rooms—any of 
which can be easily 
adapted. Just send 
the coupon. 


ury of upholstery, 
the ease and long- 
life which every 


piece embodies 


Karpen Furniture Week 


Karpen dealers, all over the country, will hold their special Fall Karpen 


Week carly in October These exhibits present an important oppor- 
tunity to select the Karpen pieces you desire at special Karpen Week 
prices Watch your local papers for announcements of the dates 
M fac tm Karpen Pine U pi t Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
nd Bean d ne Purnitur and Windsor Chair 


801.811 Wobash Ave 


CHICAGO and Broadway, NEW YORK 


L-10 
S. KARPEN & BROS 
Vie Aa Pie tered Furniture, Hand Pil 
Pe Pu et “ ma (Aa 
8. Wabash A ch “eo Broadway, New York 
of Please free and postpaid a copy of vour book 
wality Petter with hall, living an md sun reom plans 
Name 
Addtews 
City State 


Hemlocks in the far corners; long 
drifts of creamy pink and pale yellow 
late Columbine; two single shell pink 
peonies; and perhaps silky white or 
pale-pink Oriental Poppy, placed 
where the Gysophilas will overlap the 
bare spot left as they die; aromatic, 
gray-leaved Nepetamussini with its 
violet spikes; and everywhere there 
are branching Forget-me-nots, taken 
in full bloom from the reserve garden, 
as are the broadly massed lavender 
Pansies. 

Other perennials, included after 
mest careful deliberation, are a suc- 
cession of “fluffy” effects; Galium 
molluga, like pale green sea mist, 
stakéd in regular bunches alternating 
with a succession of Lilies—candi- 
dum,-regale, auratum and speciosum. 
The next fluffy accessories are creamy 
Clematis recta and Thalictrum aquile- 
gifolium with the big clump of pale 
blue Larkspur; then Gypsophila 
paniculata, very like the Galium but 
not so ethereal; and for fall, the Sea 
Lavender. That is all with the excep- 
tion of a single clump of pale 
lavender Japanese Iris planned to 
succeed the Snow Queen. 

ANNUALS. Thus the beds are left 
conveniently empty for the insertion 
of the annual plants, bulbs or seeds, as 
the case may be. Pansies we have 
already mentioned. Other annuals of 
quick effect are the Mayflower Ver- 
benas (usually propagated from cut- 
tings, not seeds) Snapdragons and 
Zinnias. Sown directly in the ground 
between the Lilies are the fluttering 
silky Poppies of mauve and shell pink, 
pale primrose Argemones with leaves 
like frosted silver, and pink Lavatera, 
Mignonette,, Candytuft and annual 
Phlox, also Swan River Daisy. 

Visualize the violet Pansi--, pale 
blue mass of Swan River Daisy, laven- 
der Candytuft, Heliotrope as a back- 
ground to single violet and deep 
rose Asters, Gladioli of rose flaked 
violet; intense Crimson Asters, green 
of Mignonette, and the fiery salmon- 
rose of Clarkia. 

Picture on the corners tall spikes of 
annual Larkspur in rose and shell pink, 
azure plue, lavender, or white—slow 
to come on but lasting late ; the depend- 
able Zinnias of dwarf double salmon- 
rose; cunningly placed where they will 
not be missed when taken by the first 
frost; lavender and creamy yellow 
Stocks, Hvyacinthus candicans and 
clumps of single Mexican Tuberoses; 


THE 
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Asters of the good old sorts like late- 
branching shell pink, or Violet King 
—perhaps (if you are daring) giant 
ray single sorts of fiery reds or deep 
purples; and for a touch of yellow 
(if you are fond of experiments) 
try Leptosyne maritima with large 
flowers of lemon yellow. 

One beauty of such a plan is its 

infinite variety. One year all the 
early Tulips may be pink, followed 
by Darwins of violet and gold. An- 
other year they may be blood red and 
snowy white, and the Darwins may 
show all the gradations of pink from 
Pale Suzon to lovely Louise de la 
Valliere or the fiery Farnscombe 
Saunders. The annuals may vary 
from a symphony of pale primrose, 
shell pink, lavender and sky blue to 
daring combinations of purple and 
cerise. But with annuals more than 
with the more transitory and changing 
perennials must one be chary of too 
brilliant effects, They last so long in 
bloom that we weary of their bright- 
ness. Yet how one thrills to the 
possibilities of deep orange Marigolds 
and Calendulas combined with dark 
purple Petunias, pale gray-violet 
spikes of Salvia farinacea, dark blue 
Verbenas and annual Larkspur, seen 
in the glory of an autumn day. 
Zinnias of deep crimson are at their 
best amidst the flaming autumn reds 
and yellows, or if the more tender 
mood is called forth by the lingering 
autumn sunshine, fancy pale gray-blue 
Eupatorium coelestinum or Salvia 
farinacea with pink speciosum Lilies, 
Aster Climax or Perry’s pink, and 
silvery pink Japanese Anemones. 
* Some people go away in midsum- 
mer, and for such a combination bulb 
and Chrysanthemum garden is a 
proven success. The removal of the 
bulbs gives the Chrysanthemums ample 
space, for they never do as well in the 
mixed herbaceous border. One could 
include a few late annuals like the 
white Petunias or lovely pink May- 
flower Verbena or the rambler Rose 
Baby Tausendschon, which I saw in 
this very garden rivalling in late 
November the luxuriance of June. 

All in all the bulb and annual 
garden can surpass the usual perennial 
mixture for intensive effect. Though 
somewhat more costly, it is more 
showy, and for certain places more 
suitable than the sweet old-fashioned 
garden, which even though theoreti- 
cally self-sustaining does have its bad 
moments. 


FRANCE 


(Continued from page 63) 


Grand commanded me to plant the 
garden of the new Chateau de St- 
Germain-en-Laye, so that I planted it 
all with Box, as I did the garden of 
Monceaux and the tiny garden which 
is on the pool of the Chateau de 
Fontainbleau. 

On this subject, Mollet makes the 
remark that the large Box is to be pre- 
ferred to the dwarf Box, for its de- 
signs, despite the fact that it is not as 
full-grown and that its leaves are 
smaller, because “it is,” he says, “too 
easily subject to the inclemencies of 
the weather and cannot endure clip- 


ping like the large Box.” The large 
Box, in fact, well planted, well 
tended, clipped twice each year, in 
May and August, will last long. 

At the apogee of the great French 
gardens, towards the second half ot 
the Seventeenth Century, Le Notre 
himself a gardener and son of a gar 
dener, breaks still further with th 
monotony of square compartments re- 
peated ad infinitum. He enlarges ani 
lengthens the parterres and simplifies 
them. He fully exposes the immediat 
approaches of the residence and, éspe- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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We've gone to GREENWICH 


1924 


It is a primeval instinct 


demand comfortable warmth for one- 


self and family. 


This can best be obtained in the 


BOILER 


with the following features: 


BRYANT GAS 


1. Automatic control within one degree. 
2. The elimination of all labor. 


3. Cleanliness. No coal, 


or ashes. 
4. Noiseless operation. 
apparatus. 


5. Saving in space—no fuel shortage. 


6. Fuel paid for when used. 
by labor troubles or fuel shortage. > 


THE BRYANT HEATER &MFG.CO. & 


Cleveland, Ohio Rnd 


976 East 72nd St. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HE executive and publish- 

ing offices of House & Garden 
are now installed in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Condé 
Nast Publications, at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


OUR 
EDITORIAL 


and 
ADVERTISING 
OFFICES 
REMAIN in NEW YORK 


All Subscriptions and business matl 


should be addressed to: 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


GREENWICH 


Conn. 


Enjoy Maximum 
Heating Comfort 


No auxiliary 


v 


for one to 


Va 


smoke, soot sion 


Unaffected 


/ 


Vas 


NEW YORK 


Charm That Grows 
HE richness of the “TAPESTRY” Brick 


/ home is unmistakable. 
variations and rough texture—a_play- 
ground for sunlight and shadow, “TAPESTRY” 


Brick offers unlimited possibilities for the expres- 


“TAPESTRY” 


of 


your individuality. 


Brick is manufactured only by 


Fiske & Company 


Incorporated 


BOSTON 


Bt 


aS, 


Privacy without restricted view. Fencing that blends 
with the natural beauty and becomes a part of home 
surroundings. These qualities have made Cyclone 
Fence the preferred fencing for country estates and 
homes. Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence 
Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) by 
Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. Lasts years 
longer. No annual painting required. 


Write nearest offices, Dept. 51, for complete 
information; also special Iron Fence catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N, J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co), 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and Wire Works). 


CYCLONE 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


FENCE FABRIC 


PRYUPERTY 
PROTECTION 
PAYS 


With its soft color 


WATSONTOWN, PA. 
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To insure quick and vigorous growth, 
plant Lilacs in the fall 


For Fall Planting 
RARE NEW LILACS 


An exclusive offer of the 
most beautiful named Lilacs in cultivation 
grown on their own roots 


The newer named Lilacs are wonderful examples of the plant 
breeder's magic, far surpassing common types. Ten years of intensive 
work is making the Elliott collection famous, not only for its great 
range of attractive forms, but also for the fact, rare in nursery practice, 
that every plant is grown on its own roots—not budded on privet or 
common lilac stock. 


When you buy fine Lilacs, insist on hardy own-root plants. Bud- 
ded Lilacs almost always die in a few years. Own-root named Lilacs 


grow in vigor and beauty for generations. 


Six Typical Named Lilacs 


Distinct in color, profuse in bloom, lovely in form and fragrance. 
Charles Joly. Heavy clusters of rosy purple. 
Villosa Lutea. Dainty pink; late flowering. 
President Carnot. Beautiful pale lilac 
Miss Ellen Willmott. Double pure-white. 
Alphonse Lavalle. Heavy double lilac 
Charles Sargent. Violet mauve. Superb. 


Good, 
SPECIAL j own roots. 


OFFER One each of the above, 6 in all, 
(Single plants $2 each) 


strong plants on their | 5 


Note: Our stocks of these varieties are limited and this special offer 
is made with the understanding that we may in case of necessity supply 


other named varieties of the same color and equal merit. Order now. 


Catalog Free 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY & 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ 


548 Magee Bldg. 


By the 16th century French gardens had grown from simple 


House & Garden 


checkered patches to such sophisticated, but similar, arrange- 
ments as this at the Hotel de Nevers, Paris 


THE 


GARDENS OF 


FRANCE 


(Continued from page 150) 


cially, traces out the principal axes 
noticeably. He aspired to the clear 
unity of those grand ensembles and 
also to the monumental. And _ this 
becomes a current application very 
difficult to follow in the gardens of 
today. Despite all cleverness of design, 
despite the flourishes, the volutes of 
flowers and Boxwood, the precision of 
these embroideries—which had no 
place in their scheme of things for 
the charming caprices of natural vege- 
tation—too easily grew wearisome to 
the eye. 

It was to introduce more life and 
variety in these plain and unchange- 
able lines that Le Notre prepared a 
quantity of potted plants which he had 
placed in the platbands at their very 
moment of full flowering, and when 
he knew the inhabitants of the Palais 
would come from their promenade. It 
happened that he even came to change 
them, in certain cases, several times 
daily (Memoires du Prince de Conti). 

Perhaps those Bardens had too much 
distinction and erudition. The archi- 
tect and the gardener appeared to 
realize that they were not laboring 
for average intelligences. To under- 
stand them, one must have studied 
Vitruvius. Everything must be grand 
and placed in a majestic order, What 
they lack is modesty, warmth, impul- 
sive and is all 
doubtless very beautiful, but today 
our daily needs are more human and 
sensitive, 

The end of the Eighteenth Century 
had already revived the taste for more 
simplicity, the love of the actual 
countryside, and a for 
flowers. 


sincere ror rdness. It 


tenderness 


From their long voyages, explorers 
were bringing, in great quantities, 
many plants and new flowers. Thus 
Asters, a considerable number of which 
were transported from America, were 
the vogue for several seasons; it ex- 
plains why they are to be discovered 
figuring in the ornaments of the 
Chateau de Versailles. 

Queen Marie-Antoinette, who gave 
the tone to France, not only had her 
preferred flowers,—Carnations, Rock- 
ets and Tuberoses—but she likewise 
wished to have a picturesque garden, 
le Petit Trianon, first of the “Anglo- 
Chinois” gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century in France. 

The preoccupation with represent- 
ing the real country in all its aspects 
was thrust to the point where they 


carried it through, constructing a tiny 
peasants’ hamlet, with its farmhouse, 
its dairy, its mill, . . . And through 
the length of France this fashion 
spread, 

After her the Empress Josephine, 
Napoleon’s first wife, in her gardens 
of Malmaison—also picturesque— 
made botanical collections of flowers 
in which the Roses, which were com- 
mencing to develop in number, had 
the ascendancy. Up to the Seventeenth 
Century we only had eight to ten 
species and varieties of Roses; there 
were nearly a thousand towards 1815; 
today there are more than 12,000. 

It is curious to ascertain that this 
variation—brutal—of taste in gar- 
dens is-not confined to this epoch; in 
the course of centuries one perceives 
something like a continual swing be- 
tween picturesque and regular gar- 
dens. The Chinese and Japanese gar- 
dens, despite their antiquity for us, 
already represented in their own coun- 
tries a very advanced stage of civili- 
zation. Now, they are picturesque 
gardens, landscapes, seeking not to ree 
produce natural beauties, but to rep 
resent them on a small scale. 

Gradually, with a refinement more 
and more developed, this garden art 
with them became very complex, evea 
to laying claim to symbolical signif- 
icances, with the aid of special ar- 
rangements and of stones of deter- 
mined forms. This developed to the 
point where the path followed mighi, 
according to the significance and the 
succession of each of its stones, be 
translated as a poem. 

Later, with the Romans, the gardens 
imitated from those of Greece were 
first peepled with statues, adorned 
with vases, obelisks, colonnades and 
especially with a very great quantity 
of cut plants, The skilled gardeners 
tending them were called “Topiarii.” 

There also we discover the swing. 
Martial, like Virgil, and later Juvenal, 
quickly wearied of this and demanded 
true nature. 

Thus, exactly in the course of the 
year 1770, there was a sudden move- 
ment at the French Court, at Paris and 
throughout the country, in favor of 
the new Anglo-Chinois gardens, that 
is to say of the new landscape garden. 
It then was capricious; zigzag alleys, 
country scenes in which, from time to 
time, were found, for the pleasure of 
“sensitive souls,” architectural motives, 
(Continued on page 156) 
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A Word to ROSE LOVERS | 


AST FALL, backed by the advice of the editor of House 
& Garpen and other authorities, I urged you to plant 
my field-grown, hardened roses during October or November. 


We then sold many more roses than ever before in a 
Fall season and the general success of our patrons was 
little short of phenomenal, practically all achieving a 
100% success or very nearly so. The opinion is general, 
too, that blooming results this Summer have been much 
better than usually achieved with a Spring planting. 


Our Fall rose price list and literature (sent on request) 
tells you in detail the decided advantages of planting our 
class of plants in the Fall. 


The accompanying photograph, taken this Summer, of a sec. 
tion of one of our three rose fields (plants maturing this Fall), 
shows you the actual plants you will get. 


He who procrastinates never gets anywhere—ACT NOW 
and revel in an abundance of roses of your own next Summer. 


2228 Horton Ave. S.E. Stamford Hall, Stamford, Conn., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 8, 1924 July 9, 1924 e RSON 


$ Just a few lines to tell you that the Kindly send me a list of your field- 

fine, heavy rose plants, both Hybrid grown roses for this Fall's planting. 

Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas and Climbers, The 135 roses I bought of you last Fall, 

I bought from you last Fall have given 125 of them being Hybrid Teas in 24 

us more roses than we ever thought varieties, are doing wonderfully well. Rose and Peony Box 30 
possible. They have converted me to Mrs. Micuaet J. HEALY 

Fall planting, as they came through 54 Prospect St., Woodfords, Maine, Specialist Fair Lawn, N. ja 
the Winter in fine shape and have given 


July 10, 1924 


us hundreds of blooms the past three The Hybrid Tea rose bushes which 


weeks and look as if they would bloom 


K you sent me last Fall came through Bluefield, W. Va., May 10, 1924 
all Summer. ‘ the Winter in fine condition and have Notwithstanding the hardest Winter in six years, temperatures frequently below zero 
CHESTER KIEKINTVELD been much admired by all my friends and no snow on the ground at the time, every rose plant is living and making fine 
and neighbors. They have been won- growth. (Note: We sent Mr. Kingdon, last Fall, 15 Hybrid Perpetuals, 50 Hybrid 
derful. Gero. D. CoLLEY Teas, 12 Climbers). ARTHUR F, KiIncpon 


Garden Full 


fo 
» In anticipation of again placing before our 


: CLARA customers a collection of Darwin Tulips we 
’ * BUTT have had a sufficient quantity grown so that 


we can offer 


Eigh~Beautiful and Gragran~ 


SHRUBS 


For Fall Planting. A special collection of eight very desirable 
varieties on large, robust roots that may safely be planted at this 
season to give them a good start for next Spring’s flowering. 
A splendid value at the collection offer below—Priced individually as follows: 
i Anthony Waterer—continual Weigelia Rosea—Flowers later than 
from till October—2 ft. Amabilis. 2-3 ft. . . Each .75 
plants. . «+ + + Each $1.00 Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora 
Spirea Van Houttei—Masses of pure —Splendid large flower heads—very 
white flowers, most beautiful of popular2-3ft. . . . Each 1.00 
Spireas. 3 ft. plants. . Each 60 $pirea Opulifolia Aurea—Ninebark, 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 


Seiected from fifteen named varieties 


Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin Tulip for 
brilliancy of bloom. They are a wonderful addition to 
the flower garden. 
Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 

will bloom from the middie of May te Decoration Day. 
Mail this advertisement or present at our store, with check, money order, cash or 


i ica — h Honey- Large, vi , Abundance of frag- stamps and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any point in the 
eos on Pe fl Hand- sont whine Sowers in June 2-3ft. .60 east of the Mississippi. For points west and Canada add 25c. ($2.25). 
fe 3 . plants. Each .75 rig- 
whee decade vigorous. I ee For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be studied, 
Beautiful foliage and rose colored beautiful foliage 2-3 ft. . Each .60 | we offer a collection of 10 each 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00 
blossoms. 2-3ft. . . Each .75 Total . . $6.05 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue containing a complete list of High Quality Bulbs 
for Autumn Planting sent on request. 


SPECIAL—The Entire Collection—a $6.05 value—$5.00. (Minimum Order $5.00) 


Danbury Ridgefield, 


Seasonable Bulletins on Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials, Roses, etc. 


Shall we put you on our mailing list? 


> 


He He He He He Hho Hie Me Me Me Me Me She Mie Mik ie ie Mie She 


30-32 Barclay Street New York 
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To enjoy them together in your own garden next season 


ig Plant Schlings Bulbs This Fall 


4 ARWINS and Cottage, single and double, early and late, — 

their lovely cups brimming with color and nodding a merry 

z “good morning” to you every day for weeks—from early April to 
June in fact—How can you afford to miss them! 


You can’t have too many of them! Order now and generously, 

plant them this fall and we promise you a winter of pleasant anti- 

; cipation, a springtime full of delightful surprises and years of happy 
memories: - 

To bring the joys of i time to as many as possible we make 


the following very special offers, all bulbs guaranteed top size and 
very first quality. 


Schling’s Special Border Collection 


Of gorgeous Darwin and Comage Tulips 
(as pictured above in order from right to lett 

Pe: 100 Per 1,000 
Clara Butt— Exquisite Salmon pink Darwin $4.50 $40.00 
Picotee-— White cottage petals edged with pink . . . . . 4.0 
Pride of Haarlem—Darwin American Beauty color . . 5.00 
Dream—Charming lavender Darwin. . ....... 5S 
Bronze Queen— Buff tinged with golden bronze ea wee 
Zlu—Enormous size Darwin of deep velvety purple. 


Golden Beauty— Glorious golden yellow cottage 
25 Bulbs at 100 rate; 250 Bulbs at 1,000 rate 


Very Special 


100 Bulos each of 7 varieties above (700 in all) 
1,000 Bulbs each of 7 varieties above (7,000 in all) 


5% Discount if cash accompanies order 


Ten Splendid ‘*Get-Acquainted’’ Offers 


Each a wonderful value—at present prices 


- $ 32.00 
290.00 


100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties . —- $4.00 
< 100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties 4.50 
100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties 4.530 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties 4.50 
fF: 100 Breeder of Art Tulips in 5 rare named varieties. Wonderful shades 
Mp of Bronze, Buff, Orange and Apricot ; 5.00 
BE 100 Parrot of Orchid Tulips in 4 named varieties ss +. 5.00 
% 100 Narcissi or Daffodils for naturalizing and lawn planting. Airy Trum- 
ae pets, Medium Trumpets shortcupped and the lovely Poet's varieties 5.00 
100 Bedding Hyacinths in 4 colors «6 7.00 
100 named Myacinths, 2nd size, 4varieties . . ose « 
100 Named Hyacinths exhibition or top size in 10 named varieties 
for potsand glasses . 20.00 


5% Discount if cash accompanies onder 


Extraordinary Offer 
10 DARWIN TULIPS 50 
for only 322 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s 
Special Mixture made up especially for us from ren 
of the fines: n amed varieties not atall the ordinary 
: feld-grown mixture usually sold 
J A $5.00 value for only $3.50, or, if you prefer, 
s 50 bulbs for $2.00 


Schlings Bulbs 


IMPORTANT 


Greatly enlarged quarters and better 
wth the Best m the Best possible manner 


618 Madison Ave. New York City 


5 near 59th St., 
Genelemen: 
Please enter my order for the bulbs checked above. ( 
reinus §% cash discount (or) Please send them C. 


ww address below fa ihtws make more than 


not 
ver possit 


wu 


I enclose remittance 


. D. Check which) 


Name 


Addres: 
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the majority of which were intended 
to evoke various sentiments: tombs of 
the great philosophers, temples to 
friendship, to fidelity, invocation to 
love engraved in verse on a rock, as 
one still notes in the garden of Gar- 
enne Lemot 4 Clisson, created by the 
sculptor Lemot with the aid of his 
friend, the architect Percier, two great 
artists of the time of the first Napo- 
leon. There were also hermitages, 
where dwelt a hermit, servant to 
pledges, whose duty was to distribute 
maxims to strollers, or even at times 
te give them advice. 

Such gardens were found at Baga- 
telle, near Paris; at Raba, near Bord- 
eaux, contemporaneous with Baga- 
telle; at Laberinto, near Barcelona, in 
the same period. 

These gardens had a great success 
and spread through the greater part 
of Europe. Little by little, during the 
course of the Ninetenth Century, they 
were simplified. Capricious as they 
were, the curves of the walks were 
subdued, became lengthened and reg- 
ular; the lawns were disposed into 
flat vales, and the massed flowers in 
“corbeils,” like bouquets. 

In France we call these gardens 
“English gardens.”” Most men of taste 
then appeared to regret the regular 
gardens of the Seventeenth, and espe- 
cially of the Eighteenth, Century. 
Thus we see that for some twenty or 
thirty years the secular swing frankly 
leads the mode back to regular out- 
lines, 

But the ancient French arrange- 
ments, aiding, it is true, in their age, 


EVERGREENS 


peculiarly susceptible to drying out. 
In our cultural practise we must take 
into consideration the shallow rooting 
habits of these plants. A mulch, pre- 
ferably of dead leaves, should always 
be maintained on the ground around 
them. This should never be removed 
but should be added to each fall and 
allowed to rot in place, Spading or 
deep cultivation should be avoided. 
The object of the mulch is to keep 
the ground cool and to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture. Humus 
material conserves moisture. Also 
useful for this purpose are low, creep- 
ing, ground-covering plants such as 
Wintergreen, Partridge Berry, Bear 
Berry and best of all, Trailing Ar- 
butus. The maintenance of an ade- 
quate mulch is the only cultural re- 
quirement of this type of plant. 

Spraying is practically never neces- 
sary, as there are few serious pests. 
Che rhododendron lace wing fly some- 
times becomes a nuisance where plants 
are growing in the bright sun, but an 
adequate moisture supply and an occa- 
sional application of fish oil soap or 
some nicotine compound will readily 
control this insect. 

As most of the native, ericaceous 
broad leaf evergreens naturally 
grow in the woods, they will appre- 
ciate a shady situation, probably be- 
cause the moisture content of the soil 
is more constant in such a location. 
However, if there is plenty of humus 


FOR 


(Continued from page 85) 


to the magnificence of the royal coun 
and the splendor of the grand sig 
eurs, are no longer adapted to th 
actual conditions of our life. A ne 
tendency has been shaped towards 
compromise between the false natural 
ness of the landscape parks and ty 
too great rigidity of the geom tr] 
and symmetric designs. The spiri: ¢ 
the new gardens reduces as much J 
possible the very ornate scheme, }) 
reason of the ever growing cost < 
labor, as well as of the difficulty 


obtaining it. All plants and flowe 
are improved. If the outline itself 
regular, geometric, it is no long 
absolutely symmetrical; the majorit 
of plants, kept in rigid frames lik 
bushes, trees or cut lifeless materia 
develop freely in their enclosure, t! 
better to manifest the grace of thei 
natural attitudes, the beauty of the 
colors, the joy of their perfumes. 
Two currents to divide th 
modern French taste in gardens: 
One would wish to return to tl 
regular and symmetrical outlines « 
our Eighteenth Century, to its pa 
terres, to its embroideries, to its décor 


seem 


of architecture, vases, perrons, pond: 

The other, on the contrary, clain 
that such things are merely copi 
and pastiches—that we must do som 
thing else; it at once to nev 
forms and to the search for strikin 
of curious effects of color. Such is 
for example, that tiny garden of 4 
proprietor at Louveciennes, where on 
square beds in cement covere 
with decorative designs inspired b 
African art. 


Toe 
goes 


sces 


FLOWERIN¢ 


in the soil to retain moisture and 4 
good mulch is maintained they wil 
grow well in more open, sunny place 
The finest, most vigorous stock tha 
I ever saw of Leucothoe Catesbaei, 
plant usually recommended for shad 
places, was in an open, sunny nurser 
field several away from th 
nearest However, their shad 
enduring qualities enable us to ws 
these plants in many situations suc 
as steep northern slopes, the nort 
sides of houses and under trees, whet 
If it is desire 
to make a planting, say along th 
south side of a house, it is often fea4 
sible to provide a certain amount 0! 
shade by planting one or more tree 
in such a way as partially to protec 
the plants from the direct rays of th 
sun. Among the shade trees Oaks an 
Beeches are to be preferred, thoug! 
if space is limited flowering Dog 
wood, White Birch or Magnolias ar 
well adapted to this 
many cases the larger types of ever 
greens can well be used. Red, whit 
or Scotch Pine or American Hen 
luck serve the purpose as they quickly 


re rds 


trees. 


little else will grow. 


furnish shade and their habit of 
growth harmonizes well with th 


broad leaf evergreens. The pointe! 
Spruces and Firs are usually a litt! 
too set and formal in habit to be 14 
keeping with this type of planting. 
Up to the time that Quarantine 51 
(Continued on page 158) 
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TULIPS 
+ 
Proud They never before saw 
A oh 1 if oN DELPHINIUMS 
To Own! | 
Amel o Own! gl N 
4 Primarily the Darwin Tu- 1 e 
ind thy lips are valued for their 
omctng = 2 aN tail, stately form and love- Such was the opinion freely 
Dirit ¢ 4 tion we find extraordinary ly expressed by the thousands of 
wuch 4 . yy size in the flowers, we r garden enthusiasts (professional 
me, — ite and amateur) who saw my 
Such it is that we offer 
you in the following: re Inimitable 
Super-Superb Darwins Hybrid Delphiniums 
long 4 These will bring you the most wanted colors in sorts of extra high (pa 
~ 8 A quality. For size, vigor and beauty, they are hard to excel. y at the great New York Spring “* 
Or Aimable. Beautiful clear, laven- of perfect form. Rich rosy-pink. $1.25 | 
res lik re | der. 80¢ per doz., $6 per 100 per doz., $8 per 100 4 ormation were entirely new to 
Faust. Lustrous deep pansy-violet ; Flamingo. Delicate shell pink. 80¢ them, and before the show closed, | 
vate ria xy of substance & had sold out thousands of plants. 
Ire, t Isis. Fiery scarlet with slightly deeper sine. shading to lighter (A special medal was awarded my 
f the pA) | ‘as? per doz., $5.50 per 100 tone at the edge of the petals. $1.25 €3 Exhibit) 5 
! a) entenaire. Magnificent large flowers per doz., $9 per 100. + I have another batch of fleld-grown 
the plants ready for delivery now. I am 
es. Collection of Super-Superb convinced that no finer strain of 
a> Darwin Tulips Delphiniums exists; when you sce 
ide th 4 3 each of the at on p a ’ {<; them in your garden, you, too, will 
the —_ utumn know how good they are. Send in 
' PA) 12 each of the above 6 sorts, 72 bulbs.. 5.50 in Catalogue le your order now,—-they are best 
to th 4) | 25 each of the above 6 sorts, 150 bulbs..10.45 ) U. 8 as transplanted in the Fall. 
ines ¢ ‘ abounds with many 
its pa a Dreer’s Superb Darwin Tulips Mixed other offers of Pulips. Ls Price, per dozen $10.00 
é or covering all of the many beautiful colors for which seeds s fo 
this is remarkable, fer Write for list \H) of these and other a 
; $27.50 per 1,000. mailed t u tion- Light 
lain “ah Bulbs delivered prepaid anywhere in the U. S. ing this publication. men specialties of mine in Hardy Plants. “ 
Henry A. Dreer William C. Duckh 
O som llliam . uc am 
to new M. 1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. fe Rose and Hardy Plant Specia list ~ 
n of 4 
1ere OF 
ired b 
| 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 
N( Here is a letter from one of 
our enthusiastic customers 
| ead what he says: \ Sprinkling System \N 
> and 4 
ov wil | Van Dusen Nurseries, ss \ 
y places Geneva, N. Y. ’—WS THIS is the ideal time to install a Brooks “Clock Control” ZZ, 
oe { System in the grounds surrounding your home. It is frost- a | 
cK tha Gentlemen: ‘ proof and, when Spring comes again, the scientific irrigation ' 
esbaei, it will give your grass, flowers and other r\ 
ollage an early start-——resulting in the heaviest, most beauti- 
yr shad I received the three — Pr se ful and luxuriant growth of plant life imaginable. Anyone 
nurse | Beauty apple trees and planted them can install this System for you—or we'll do it and give 
et April 25th. Pretty soon they bloomed you a S-year service guarantee. Send rough sketch of 
apt and now they have all set apples. I am promptly 
ir shad vp : P e e plans and estimate of cost. Ask for new 
- & so pleased with them I thought I would booklet that gives complete information about the Brooks * 
tell you about their fruiting the first year. - sme and contains many interesting photographs of Brooks 
ms suc) Everyone who sees them says they never \\ a 
e nortig) saw anything like them. I will want BROOKS, Lanpscape Irrigation 
s, wher | more this fall. 10226-A WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH, 
; desired | Chicago Office: 34 West Lake Street 
e , Yours truly, Cleveland Office: Hagan Bros... 2036 East 105th St. 
ong th Ss T New York Office: 1457 Broadway 
ten fea Dwarf Apple Tree y ‘ Shreveport, La., Office: 3209 Sanford Place 
e of Scarlet Beauty Tennessee West Palm Beach, Fla., Office: 605 Guaranty Bldg. 
jount o! ‘ 
se oa (See adjacent letter June 2. 1924 
protec 
s of th Our customers send in pictures of 
Jaks an 
these trees because they are pleased! 
g Dog 
olias ar We Grow They are big bearers of big fruit 
ose. Iq) from small trees. They bear 
of ever Dwarf Apple Trees younger and need less room. They 
d, whit Dwarf Pear Trees od. best trees for the home 
n Hen Dwarf Plum Trees 
> quickl) Dwarf Ch T Our catalog will tell you 
ol war etry rees about them. A Postal 
an é Dwarf Peach Trees brings it to you. 
pointed 
a te THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
to b in C. C. McKay, Mgr. Box B., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Let Us Answer Your Query 


F. would welcome the opportunity of 


showing you how one 
Gardens can be placed within a stone’s throw 
of your residence and fit harmoniously into the 


picture. 


\lways when the owner grants us the privilege, 
we take pleasure in suggesting locations for 


the greenhouse. 


Locations where the conditions will be 
for the production of blooms, and at the 
time fit in attractively with your general 


layout scheme. 


For half a century and more, we have been 
locating, designing, and building the finest of 


the country’s greenhouses. 


Printed matter if you wish it. 


Jord Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Fastern Factory Western Factory 
Iirvingten, Des Plaines, Lil 
Irvington New York Philadelphia 
New Vork 10 Bast 42nd St Land Tith 
Hoston 11 Cleveland Denver 
Little Ridg, 407 Ute Bldg 1247 S. Fmerson 
Buffalo St. Louls Montreal 
lackson Bldg 704 East Carrie Ave 124 Stanley St 
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EVERGREENS FOR FLOWERING 


(Continued from page 156) 


went into effect most broadleaf 
evergreen plantings consisted of hy- 
brid Rhododendrons imported from 
Holland, Belgium and England. A 
large proportion of these were sold 
directly to the retail customer and 
immediately planted out on the home 
grounds. Practically all of this mate- 
rial consists of the variety grafted 
on Rhododendron ponticum, a species 
not hardy in this country. As a resuit, 
the mortality was often very high, 
due to the winter killing of the stock, 
and it was commonly believed that 
these plants were not hardy here. 
However, when properly protected 
around the roots for the first few 
years until the variety could establish 
its own root system they have been 
found hardy at least as far north as 
Boston. The hardy hybrids were prac- 
tically all crosses with R. catawbiense, 
the mountain Rose Bay, as one parent 
and for the other either our native 
R. maximum, R. ponticum, or R. cau- 
casicum from Asia Minor. The beau- 
tiful hybrids of the Sikkim Rhodo- 
dendrons from the Himalayas are not 
hardy here, but there are great pos- 
sibilities in new hybrids being de- 
veloped from the recently introduced 
Chinese species. 

Since the cessation of foreign im- 
portation a number of American hor- 
ticulturists have been engaged in 
experiments to propagate Rhododen- 
drons on a commercial basis in this 
country. The most difficult problem 
is to find a stock that is hardy and 
at the same time as rapid growing as 
the R. ponticum in Europe, which is 
not hardy and does not grow very 
rapidly here. It would take many 
years to grow a seedling of R. maxi- 
mum to the size of a two or three 
year old Dutch R. ponticum seedling. 
Lacking a rapid growing stock on 
which to gweaft, several nurserymen 
have been sowing seed of hybrid 
Rhododendrons in the hopes of hav- 
ing plants of varied colors even if 
they are not true to the varietal types. 
To the best of my knowledge none 
of these plants is old enough to bloom 
so that the feasibility of this system 
is still problematical. Others are ex- 
perimenting with other  ericaceous 
plants for stock and a well known 
nurseryman renowned for his skill 
with the budding knife has told me 
of successful unions of hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons on stocks of Vaccinium 
corymbosum, the High-bush Blue- 
berry, which has lately come into 
prominence itself due to its improve- 
ment for commercial berry produc- 
tion. These grafts were made by the 
improved methods recently worked 
out by Dr. Robert T. Morris, the ex- 
pert in nut culture. It is bound to be 
some time before hybrid Rhododen- 
drons are produced economically on a 
commercial scale in this country, but 
when they are they will doubtless be 
a hardier race of plants than those 
formerly imported. 

The commonest of the native Rho- 
dodendrons is Rhododendron maxi- 
mum, the great Rose Bay or Great 
Laurel. In its wild state this species 
becomes a large, straggly shrub or 
small tree but in most locations under 
cultivation it rarely gets to be more 
than eight or nine feet tall if that 
high. It has comparatively long and 


£ 
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narrow, dark green, lustrous le: 
and bears large clusters of pin<i 
flowers. The outstanding chara t 
istic of this species is its late blo » 
ing, flowering usually late in Jw 
or early in July after most of ¢ 
broad leaf evergreens have finis) 
blooming. Where plants are requ 
in masses, this is an excellent spe 
to use. It must be remembered hc 
ever that R. maximum is less toler in 
of drought and bright sunshine t) a 
any of the other native broad lea‘ 
evergreens. Very good _ collec 
plants can usually be obtained quit 
reasonably, especially in large quan, 
tities. 

Rhododendron catawbiense, 
Mountain Rose Bay, is another com- 
monly used species, though not as ex- 
tensively as the preceding. It is q 
smaller, shrubbier plant than R 
maximum and rarely exceeds six or 
seven feet in height even in its native 


haunts. Its leaves are oval in shay 
being much shorter and broader than 
those of K. maximum. The flowers 
are usually a sort of lilac-purple and 
in most cases do not harmonize well 
with other flowers in bloom at the 
same time. However, if plants are 
selected while in bloom, late in May 
or early in June, color discords can 
be avoided as there is considerabk 
variation in the flower color of in- 
dividual plants. 

Rhododendron catawbiense has been 
collected so extensiv ely that good col- 
lected material is becoming quite 
scarce, so that both from expediency 
and principle it is best to procure 
nursery grown plants of this species. 
It is adapted for use either in masses 
or as a specimen and can be substituted 
for R. maximum where a good sized 
shrub is required in a situation toc 
dry or sunny for that species. 

On the small place there are many 
uses for a small shrubby plant of 
compact habit. Rhododendron caro- 
linianum and its white variety, mar- 
garett#, are admirably fitted for thes 
situations. They never exceed six feet 
in height and are usually quite small 
and compact. The leaves are closely 
set, rather small and narrowly ellipti- 
cal in shape. The flowers are a pale, 
rosy purple and are borne in great 
profusion in May. Under windows, 
on driveway corners where the view 
must be unobstructed and in front of 
the taller growing species this plant 
has a distinct place in the landscape 
scheme. Nursery grown plants are to 
be preferred as they are not straggling 
and leggy like collected plants. 

Rhododendron minus is very similar 
to R. carolinianum as to flower color, 
blooming period and leaf character, 
but the plant is somewhat larger and 
usually much less compact and shapely 
in its habit. For this reason it should 
be used sparingly and then only as a 
variant of R. carolinianum in group 
plantings where too free a use of the 
latter species would tend to become 
too monotonous, 


The above mentioned species of 
Rhododendron are the most common 


representatives of the genus in the 
Alleghany mountains and are all 
hardy as far north as Boston. There- 
fore they are available for land- 
scape purposes in practically all of 
(Continued on page 162) 
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ROSES--AUTUMN F 


As we now know Hybrid Tea and other } 
than ever the importance of planting ther 


to mail “The Rose Lovers’ Opportunity,” 
that can be successfully planted in the a’ 
for the collection. In addition to this \s 
plant Roses, to ask for our Catalog of 


pages replete with illustrations 
trayed in color. 


PEONIES / 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perer 
Flowers, and Rock Garden Plar 


black. It contains an alphabe 
ndiecating flowering period appr 


POTGROW’ 


We are growing in pots 
Hawthorn, Euonymus ir 
suckle, Silver Lace Vine 


EVERGRE? 


An illustrated Catal« 
Deciduous Trees, F! 
and House Plants. 


In your request for 
plants you intend to 
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Dust-laden drives are 
agreeable, unhealthy, 
jurious to grass and folia, 
and mar the appearance < 


the grounds; furthermore 
they are entirely unneces- 


sary. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride, 


a clean, odorless, harmless 
chemical salt, is a natural 
dust preventive and road 
binder, that protects the sur- 
face from wear and controls 
the dust. 


Ss. 
ilh 


The Solvay Proce 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales 


49 Rector Street, 


New Y« 
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is desired, giving 
garden wall, at a 


saplings, woven together 
forced on the back with 
ps, in sections § ft. long, 
vished 6 ft. 6 in., and 4 ft. 


yment from New York Stock 


for illustrated booklet. 


cemeteries and parks. 


Durability Hot galvanized 


Economical Excelsior Rust- 


Ease of Installation All neces- 


We shall be very glad to furnish you 
complete information and estimates. 


rt C. Reeves Co. 
rER STREET, NEW YORK 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 
Fence Department Worcester, Mass. 


House & Garden 


Three thousand 
square feet of lawn or garden 
watered, at one setting, with 
the March Portable Automat- 
ic Rain Maker. 


The only sprinkler watering rec- 
tangles instead of circles. Waters 
lawn, not your walk. 

Thousands are in use on city 
lawns, large estates, golf courses, 


Ordinary water pressure from 
‘wn hose automatically oscillates 
“s machine, spraying streams of 
+ from side to side with a 
at swing. 

‘izes, watering from 1200 

square feet at a setting 
NCE GUARANTEED OR 
*UNDED. Write for fur- 

ormation and prices 


larch 


Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


s of Portable and Over- 
omatic Rain Makers 


WIRE FENCES 


Excelsior Rustproof 
Chain Link Fence 


after weaving. Finished fab- 
ric completely covered with 
heavy coating of pure zinc. 


proof Chain Link Fence is 
supplied in exact quantity 
required. There is no waste. 


sary fittings and complete in- 
structions furnished, allow- 
ing erection by unskilled 
labor. 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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‘SHUMWAY’S 
“Dedigreed Bulbs 


All Guaranteed Blooming Size 


Plant a Radiant Garden of Tulips 
This Fall 

50 bulbs Giant Darwins, 

10 varieties $1.85 
100 bulbs Giant Darwins, 

10 varieties $3.25 
50 bulbs Giant Breeders, 

8 varieties $1.90 
100 bulbs Giant Breeders, 

8 varieties $3.60 
Each collection listed will give you 
a brilliant, harmonious effect. 

Shipped postage paid 

Send for free catalog of named 
varieties (Holland grown) Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc. Jap- 
anese and native grown Liilies. 
Peonies and Iris. 
Early orders advised so as to as- 
sure satisfaction in selection of 
varieties. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Seedsman 
Rockford, Il. 
Established 1870 


Dept. A 


Fall ‘Time is 
Garden Building Time 


Pergolas—-rose arbors—shelter houses—you can build them more con- 


veniently these fall months than at any other time. The workmen, un- OU 
hampered, do better work in less time. With foundation and building done, = 
plants may be properly placed—you get a full growing season and added S 


months’ enjoyment of your garden. 


Because we specialize in garden equipment, you are assured designs that j 
are architecturally correct, designs that harmonize with the exquisite work 
of nature to give your home and grounds an air of downright luxury... . 
and the cost is less than if done by local carpenters. You get the full ad- 
vantage of the low cost possible with our large production. 

Only the finest materials are used in Hartmann-Sanders’ products; all 
columns are the famous Koll Leck-Joint Columns. ‘They will not—cann 
come apart Send 30c for illustrated catalogue P-34, filled with useful 
suggestions Catalog P-47 on entrances and columns, 20c. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


2187 Elston Avenue, Chicago 


Showrooms: 6 East 39th Street New York City 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Koll Lock-Joint Columns—Pergolas—Rose Arbors 2 

Garden Furniture and Accessories 

Hartmann-Sanders Entrances lend distinction to any home 
Attractively priced 


Pottery adds 
interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong 
and durable terra cottas 
includeshapely Jars, Bird 
Baths and Fonts, Flower 
Vases, Pots and Boxes, 
Gazing Globes, Benches, 
etc. 

Acollection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our 
catalogue, which will be sent 


upon receipt of twenty cents 
in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA Corra 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


GROUND COVERS—Grownin Pots 


of which we make a specialty? 


shipment; and planted now from pots will make strong roots this autumn 
and be ready to begin rapid growth in early spring. 


largest growers in this country? 


Why not try some of our pot-grown ground covers and rock plants 


Many thousands of these small plants are now ready for immediate 


Have you any of the following unusual sorts of which we are the 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi-Bearberry 


Erica stricta and vagans 
Pachistima canbyi-Canby Pachistima 


3” pots : 5@a. 600X 50.00C 
Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla 
1.00ea. 9.00X 75.00C 


Packing free on orders not exceeding $10 if accompanied by cash. 


Delphiniums 


finest lot of Delphiniums we 
have ever had. 

Twenty years of careful 
hybridizing and_ selection, 
working in conjunction with 
the best brains in Europe, 
has put us far in the lead as 
far as Delphiniums are con- 
cerned. Our stock is clean 
and free from the dreaded 
Black Spot. 


Send for our catalogue in which you will find listed besides the above, 
many other ground covers and rock plants, also grown in pots. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


HOLLISTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


lowers 


Helpful Fall Catalog for Fall Planting—Free 


bpm beauty of your garden next year depends 
very much on what you plant this fall. Wagner 
Iris, Peonies, Hardy Plants, Bulbs and Flowering 
Shrubbery will yield a loveliness of bloom if planted 
now—Waener Evergreens and Conifers wil! give 
color to your winter landscape. 
Our Landscape Gardening Department can help 
you make. your grounds more attractive whether 
= have a large estate or a small town or suburban 

t. Please write for full information. 

Wagner Fall Catalog is of value to all garden lovers 

It's free—Please ask for No. 371 

Wagner Park Nurseries. Box 71 Sidney, Ohio 


urserymen, Florists and Landscape Gardeners. 


We can also supply a full 
list of other Perennial stock 
for fall planting. 


Charles H. Totty Co. 
Madison, 


‘Lot {y's 


OFFER for FALL 
PLANTING, the 


Gold Medal Hybrids 


Attain a height of six 
feet or more, crowned 
with gorgeous spikes 
of bloom every 
shade of blue, from 
palest azure to deep 
royal purple, with con- 
trasting centers. 


Price, 2 year old clumps: 
50c each; $5.00 dozen; 
$35.00 hundred 


If you haven't 
our Catalogue— 
send for a copy 


New Jersey 
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There are 80 pages of Why, 


ar 


Box H, 


Trees to Look Up To— 
Not to Pat on The Head 


lime Saving” 
are—large sizes, even up to 90 feet or more high. 


Home Landscapes our new book is more than a plant cata- 


What, 


(sent west of the Mississippi River only on receipt of $1) 


HICKS NURSERIES 


They are guaranteed to js 
grow satisfactorily. 
They'll hold their own , 
when you get them; 
they'll keep green, and 

not get thin. vellow and a“ 
doubtful 

inspiration to more beautiful home surroundings. [{@%) 
ind How to Plant. It’s free 

‘> 
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Evergreens actually 
You 
want a setting for the 
house, a background for 
the flower garden? You 
like to roam among the 
trees’ You like to see 
the children playing 
hide and seek around 
them? You enjoy the 
songs of the birds nest- 
ing in the branches? 


Hicks 
‘Time Saving”’ 


Evergreens 
will givethese and more. 


New York 


Our 1924 catalog for Fall is 
ready. Itis finer, we think, 
than any earlier issue— four 
more pages of interesting 


| A finer fall catalog 
is ready for you— 


| FREE! 


The front cover shows a 
ee Holland Dutch 
tulip—a beauty in crimson 
magnificence. The back 
shows the Golden 


| roses,for one thing. 


| It’s really a con 
| little hand- 
book. Tells about 
| roses, tulips, hya 
| cinths, iris, peo | ed™ 


cise 


“Of the ship- 
ment received 
from you—fifty 
plants or so—all 
hved and bloom- 


Rose of China— 
a wonderfully fine 
really extraordi- 
nary species, both 
hardy and beauti- 
A.H.B. | ful. 


nies, evergreens, 
| hardy shrubs, etc.——brief 
| descriptions, good pictures, 
the exact details that make 
selection easy and perma- 
nently satisfactory. 


CONARD & JONES CO. 


ROSE SPECIALISTS 


Get this new book néw and 
enjoy an evening selecting 
what you'll plant this fall. 
The catalog is sent free and 
prepaid, of course. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 158) 


the eastern United States. 

Fully as widely distributed and as 
commonly used as Rhododendron 
maximum is Kalmia latifolia, the 
Laurel. This is a most 
attractive shrub with beautiful, shiny, 
dark green foliage and large clusters 
of pinkish white, bell shaped flowers 
late in May or June. In the South it 
often forms a tree thirty or more feet 
high, but north of Washington, D. C. 
it is usually of dense, shrubby habit, 
less than six feet tall. Its bright, 
shiny foliage blends wel! with that of 
the Rhododendron and when planted 
in groups among Rhododendrons it 
gives a lively, cheerful character to 
the composition. 

Having considered the larger mem- 
bers of the native broad leaf plants 
we will now turn our attention to th 
smaller types which are usually evea 
less used than their larger brothers. 
Kalmia angustifolia, the Sheep Laurel, 
is a smaller, narrower leaved species 
than the more common K., latifolia. 
It flowers freely and is useful in 
low massed plantings, its somewhat 
straggly growth rendering it unfit for 
individual use. 

Then come the Leucothoes, called 
by some Andromeda. L. catesbaei, the 
drooping Leucothoe, is the best known 
and most widely used species. Its 
arching branches form a low, spread- 
ing shrub which is extremely useful 
along the edges of Rhododendron 
plantings and in front of .low porches 
or windows. Early in the spring it 
bears a profusion of white Lily-of- 
the-Valley-like flowers in the axils of 
the leaves. The foliage is very attrac- 
tive with its graceful lanceolate out- 
line and dark green lustre which 
changes to a rich bronze color in the 
winter. It is our custom to cut off 
a fair proportion of the older stems 
each winter for Christmas decorations, 
This not only gives us a never failing 
source of decorative foliage but also 
keeps the plants from becoming 
straggly. 

There are a number of smaller, 
evergreen species of ericaceous plants 
that may be used like the Leucothoe 
for edging down and lending variety 
to Rhododendron beds. These include 
Ledum groenlandicum, Labrador Tea, 
a low shrub with fragrant, rusty 
foliage and bearing quantities of showy 
white flower clusters in May. This 
may be varied with Chamaedaphne 
calyculata, the Leather Leaf, a plant 
somewhat similar in general appear- 
ance but which bears white flower 
sprays in early April. 

Leiophyllum buxifolium, Sand or 
Box Myrtle, is of much neater, com- 
pact habit with small shiny leaves re- 
sembling Boxwood or Myrtle. Flow- 
ering late in May, it makes a most 
attractive plant in front of a mass of 


Mountain 


larger plants or in a_ foundation 
planting. 
Calluna vulgaris, the European 


Heather, is low growing with very 
small leaves and blooms profusely in 
July when flowers are scarce. 

In coneluding our consideration of 
the evergreen Ericaceae we come (o 
the Andromedas (Pieris) and the ever- 
green Azaleas. They are as a rule 
the best adapted of their family for 
use as specimens or accent points mM 
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FLOWERIN: 


broad leat plantings because tl 
grow to a medium height and ret: 
their compactness and more or ! 
definite shape. Two species of Pie: 
floribunda and Japonica, are har 
around New York. Both bear 
abundance of small white flowers 
long sprays during April and May but 
the japonica is of 
growth than the 
Noribunda., 


Among the evergreen 


taller, more op: 
round, compact 


Azaleas, th 
Japanese species called amoena is 
most common. However, one must 
very careful in using it, as its plent 
tul, magenta flowers do not harmon 
with anything else that blooms. Ff 
this reason it is usually best to 
the varieties like the crimson Hi 
degiri, wheie bright color is requir: 
dzalea ledifolia, more comme 
called A. indica alba, bears \ 
flowers and is hardy, making a 
attractive and usable subject, 

By far the 
widely used non-ericaceous br 
leaf evergreen is the Boxwood 
its many varieties. ‘The varieties 1 
from the very dense Buxus se 
virens variety suffruticosa, usec 
the edging of flower beds, thi. 
the fairly compact type of the spc. 
the common bush Box, to the lar: 
loose growing variety, arboresce 
There are also many varieties ba: 


best known and 


on the shape of the leaf such as ti. 
round leaf, willow leaf and myr*’ 
leaf Box. Except where used fi 


hedges the Box is essentially a spec 
men plant, attaining its full beau 
only where it stands alone. 

Ilex crenata, the Japanese holly, 

1 shrub whose leaves have much th: 
character of Box but the bush itseli 
is usually much more open and 
straggly. It is barely hardy in the 
vicinity of New York. Its use 
similar to that of Boxwood. 

Our only real broad leaf ever 
green tree is the American Holly, 
Ilex opaca, Its foliage and berries ar 
familiar to all. When planting it, it 
is well to remember that the male and 
female flowers are borne on separate 
trees and that plants of both sexes 
should be planted near each other in 
order to insure an abundance of 
berries. Jlex glabra, Inkberry, is a 
dense, much branched shrub with dark 
green, shiny leaves and bearing an 
abundance of black berries. 

Daphne cneorum is a dwarf shrub 
with slender spreading branches, small, 
narrow, light green leaves and bear- 
ing throughout the summer clusters 
of small, deep pink, intensely fragrant 
flowers. It is useful as an edging to 
large shrubs and also in the perennial 
bed and rock garden. 

The genus Mahonia, the Holly 
Grape, contains several species hardy 
as far north as Massachusetts. They 
are low spreading shrubs with red 01 
blue berries and with Holly-like leaves, 
The best adapted species are M. 
pens, M. bealei and M. aquifolium. 

Pyracantha coccinea, the Fit 
Thorn, is different from most broad 
leaf evergreens in that it prefers 
open sunny situation. It is a most aty 


tractive shrub of irregular habit buq 
with handsome shiny foliage 
bright red or orange fruits whic 


usually persist through the winter 
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